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Made/nto  Furs  for^ 
\  THE  WffOL£  Family 


Don't  sell  your  hides— it's  poor  economy. 


No  matter  -where  you  live  we  will  pay  the  freight  on 
all  Hides  sent  to  us  to  be  made  into  Coats  and  Kobes. 


We  guarantee  complete  satisfaction  with  all  our  work.  Don't 
send  your  hides  to  inexperienced  tanners  and  be  disappointed.  We 
are  the  largest  firm  in  the  country  that  tans,  manufactures  and  sells 
direct  to  the  consumer.  We  are  equipped  in  all  departments  to  do 
first-class  work.  We'll  make  you  a  robe  from  your  hide,  lined  with 
best  plush,  for  from  $7.00  up  ;  a  coat  made  to  your  measure,  lined 
and  trimmed  in  splendid  style,  for  from  $9.50  up.  With  every  coat  or 
robe  we  make  we  furnish  free  a  fine  pair  of  Pur  Mittens,  with  horse- 
hide  palms.  One  large  hide  or  two  small  ones  makes  a  coat  like  one 
^shown^here.  We  also  make  long  or  short  coats  for  ladies  and  for 
,  girls  and  boys.  Calf,  goat,  dog  and  colt  skins  make 
, elegant  Floor  Rugs,  and  Gauntlet  Gloves  and  Mittens. 
We  tan  any  kind  of  skins,  wild  or  domestic,  and  make 
'  them  into  furs  to  order.  Our  prices  are  reasonable, 
Jwhile  the  quality  of  our  work  is  of  the  highest  order? 
Write  us  before  you  sell  a  single  hide ;  ask  for  our  40- 
page  catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  showing  our 
full  line  of  fur  goods.  Write  today. 

National  Fur  and  Tanning  Co., 
ai9  Hooker  Ave. ,     Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


We  wish  you  a  Happy  New  Year. 
Using  Root  Quality  Goods  will  help 
to  make  it  so.  We  sell  them  in 
Michigan.  The  discount  for  Janu- 
ary is  three  and  one-half  per  cent. 
No  trouble  to  tell  you  exact  prices. 

Gleanings  one  year  (new  or  renewal) 
and  a  bee-veil  with  silk-tulle  front 
for  $1.10.     Take  advantage  of  this 


M.  H.  HUNT  ®.  SON 

REDFORD,  MICH. 

(  NEAR  DETROIT  ) 
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C.  H,  W  WEBER 

Headcttxarters  for 

_  —  

BEE 
SUPPLIES 

Distributor  of  R.oot*s  Goods 
Kxcltxsively,   at  Root's 
Factory  Prices 

GIVE  ME  YOUR  ORDERS  for  the  Best  Goods  Made.    You  will  be  pleased  on 
receipt  of  them.    You  will  save  money  by  ordering  from  me.    My  stock 
is  complete;  in  fact,  I  keep  every  thing  the  bee-keeper  needs.  Cincinnati 
is  one  of  the  best  shipping-points  in  the  Union,  particularly  in  the  South,  as  all 
freight  now  goes  through  Cincinnati.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Send  for  descrip- 
tive catalog  and  price  list.    It  will  be  mailed   you  promptly  free  of  charge. 

j^pecial  Discount  on  Early  Orders 

I  will  buy  your  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.    I  pay  Cash  on  Delivery;  or  if  you 

are  in  need  of  honey,  write  for  prices  and  state  quantity  wanted,  and  I 
will  quote  you  the  lowest  price  of  any  quantity  wanted  —  in  cans,  barrel- 
lots,    or   car-lots  —  of   extracted    or   comb   honey.      I   guarantee   its  purity. 

WANTE;D=5weet  Clover. 

If  you  have  Sweet  Clover,  state  if  yellow   or  white,    hulled  or  unhulled, 

also  quantity  and  lowest  price. 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER 

Office  and  .Salesroom,  2146-2148  Central  A.ve. 
WareHotise,   Freeman  and  Central  Avenue. 

CINCINNATI,  ^  OHIO 
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Honey  Markets. 


GBADING  BUIiES  TOR  COMB  HONEY. 

Fancy.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firmly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or 
otherwise ;  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the 
outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth  part  of  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled;  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled  and 
sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark;  that  is,  there 
will  be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at  which  honey  and 
beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  city  men- 
tioned. Unless  otherwise  stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which 
sales  are  being  made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  produc- 
ers direct,  to  the  retail  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by 
commission  merchants,  the  usual  commission  (from  five  to  ten 
per  cent)  cartage,  and  freight  will  be  deducted,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  is  often  a  charge  for  storage  by  the  commission 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to 
the  retailer,  commission  and  storage  and  other  charges,  are 
eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually  about 
ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


ZANBSViLiiB.— As  is  usual  at  the  holiday  season, 
the  demand  for  honey  is  very  slack.  There  is  plenty 
of  fancy  white  alfalfa  comb  on  this  market,  which 
brings  18  to  19.  wholesale;  practically  nothing  else 
offered,  save  a  little  dark-looking  fall  honey  brought 
in  by  farmers.  There  is  almost  no  demand  for  ex- 
tracted except  in  glass  retail  packages.  The  local 
financial  condition  is  not  far  from  normal,  and  this 
would  indicate  an  increased  demand  for  honey  early 
in  the  new  year.  Beeswax  quiet,  and  supply  slightly 
in  excess  of  demand.  For  good  yellow  wax  would 
pay  30  f ,  o.  b.  here  in  exchange  for  bee  supplies. 

Edmund  W.  Peircb, 

Dec.  19.  136  West  Main  St.,  Zanesville,  O. 


KANSAS  City.— The  demand  for  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted continues  slow;  receipts  fair,  but  don't  look 
for  much  improvement  until  after  the  holidays.  We 
quote  No.  1  white  comb,  24-section,  $3.25;  No.  2,  white 
and  amber,  $2.75  to  $3.00;  extracted  white,  8  to  8%;  ex- 
tracted amber,  7  to  7%.   Beeswax,  25  to  27. 

C.  C.  CliEMONS  &  Co., 

Dec.  21.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Schenectady.— As  usual  during  the  holiday  sea- 
son, honey  market  dull  and  but  very  little  demand. 
Present  prices  would  have  to  be  shaded  to  induce 
sale.  Prices  later  on  will  depend  on  the  financial  sit- 
uation to  a  great  extent,  and  the  number  of  unemploy- 
ed honey-consumers.  C.  MacCuldoch, 

Dec.  18.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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Indianapolis.— Demand  for  comb  honey  seems  to 
be  limited,  and  very  little  is  now  being  offered  by  pro- 
ducers. Evidently  those  who  disposed  of  their  crop 
early  were  most  fortunate.  Jobbers  are  offering  15 
and  16,  delivered.  Extracted  honey  is  in  better  de- 
mand, especially  best  grades,  and  jobbers  are  paying 
9  cents,  delivered.  Beeswax  is  in  fair  demand,  and 
brings  28  cents  cash,  or  30  in  exchange  for  merchan- 
dise. Walter  S.  Pouder, 

Dec.  17.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


St.  Louis.— Since  our  last,  of  Dec.  9th,  there  is  no 
change  in  our  honey  market.  The  receipts,  however, 
have  been  very  small,  and  this  market  is  almost  bare 
of  extracted  honey.  There  is  enough  comb  honey 
here  to  meet  the  small  demand.  W  e  quote  fancy  comb 
honey,  white,  16  to  17;  No.  1,  15  to  16;  amber  color,  14 
to  16,  according  to  quality  and  condition.  Broken  and 
defective  honey  cells  at  considerably  less.  Extracted 
white,  in  cans,  nominal  at  SVa  to  9;  amber,  in  cans,  8  to 
8%;  in  barrels  and  half -barrels,  %  to  1  per  lb.,  less. 
Beeswax,  26  for  choice  pure.  All  impure  and  inferior, 
lower.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co., 

Dec.  19.  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Chicago.— The  market  is  quiet,  very  little  being, 
sold;  prices  are  same  as  last  quoted.  Choice  grades 
only  are  wanted;  with  the  holidays  over  we  may  look 
for  more  activity  in  the  honey  line.  Beeswax,  28  to 
30.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

Dec.  18.  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


San  Francisco,— Honey  moves  very  slowly  at 
present,  as  high  prices  have  curtailed  the  demand. 
With  light  offerings  and  few  arrivals  of  new  stock, 
prices  are  firmly  maintained.  Light  amber,  extract- 
ed, 7  to  7%;  water-white  comb,  16  to  17;  white  comb.  15; 
water  white,  extracted,  8  to  SYa.—PaciJic  Sural  Press. 

Dec.  21.   


Denver.- The  local  demand  for  comb  honey  is  light 
at  present,  and  we  do  not  expect  much  improvement 
until  after  the  holidays.  We  quote  No.  1  white,  per 
case  of  24  sections,  $3  25  to  $3  50  ;  light  amber  and  No. 
2,  $2.75  to  $3.00.  We  now  have  a  good  stock  of  very 
fine  extracted  honey  which  we  offer  at  9  to  10  cts.  for 
strictly  white  alfalfa;  light  am^er,  8  to  9 ;  strained 
amber  honey,  6M  to  iVz.  We  are  paying  22  to  24  for 
clean  yellow  beeswax. 
.  The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Asso'n, 
Dec.  10.  F.  Kauchfuss,  Mgr. 


Buffalo.— The  demand  for  honey  is  very  slow. 
The  quantity  in  our  market  is  small  ;  and  if  the  de- 
mand were  fair  for  a  short  time  it  would  soon  clean 
up  what  is  here.  We  quote  fancy  white  comb,  16  to 
17 ;  No.  1  ditto,  15  to  17  ;  No.  2  ditto,  13  to  14  ;  No.  1 
buckwheat,  11  to  12%;  No.  2,  9  to  11;  No.  1  white  ex- 
tracted, 8  to  9;  ditto  dark,  7  to  7%.   Beeswax,  30  to  35. 

Dec.  11.  W.  C.  TOWNSEND. 


St.  Paul.— Fancy  white  clover,  new,  per  lb.,  18; 
strained,  in  60-lb.  cans,  per  lb.,  10. 

W.  H.  Patton, 
Dec.  10.  Sec.  Bd.  of  Trade,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


WHAT  HAS  MUTH  GOT  NOW? 

Genuine  Genuine  Genuine 

Orange-blossom  Honey.  Black-sage  Honey.  White-clover  Honey. 

(  ah  in  crates  of  two  60-lb.  cans  each.) 

and  Fancy  Comb  Honey  in  24-section  cases,  averaging  22  lbs.  to  the  case. 
You  better  write  for  prices;  this  honey  is  too  good  to  stay  long  on  our  hands. 

THE   FRED  W.  MUTH  COMPANY, 

51  WALNUT  STREET.  The  Busy  Bee  Men.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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Extracted 

HoHcy 

Wanted 

We  are  always  in  the 
market. 
If  you  have  any  to  sell,  mail 
small  average  sample  to 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Purchasing  Department, 
205  La  Salle  St.,   Chicago,  Illinois. 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds. 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

265-267  Greenwich  St.  82-86  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


I  WILL  BUY  YOUR 

HONEY 

for  cash.   Send  sample,  and  mention  quality, 
style  of  package,  and  price. 

ONE  CAR  OF  ALFALFA  HONEY 
WANTED. 

M.V.FACEY,Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 


ROOT 

GOODS 

FOR  THE  WEST 


Why  put  up  with  inferior  goods  when 
you  may  as  well  have  the  best  ?  They  cost 
you  no  more.   In  many  cases  I  can  save  you 
money.   In  all  cases  I  give  the  most  for 
the  money. 'quality  considered. 

They  are  the  ROOT  GOODS,  which  I 

sell  Here  at  the  ROOT  FACTORY  PRICES 

and  DISCOUNTS. 

My  shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where.  Practically  all  points  are  reached  by 
direct  lines,  thus  insuring  lowest  freight  rates. 

Write  for  estimate  for  liberal  discount 
for  orders  sent  in  now. 

JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 

506-7  W.  7th  ST.       DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


NEW  GOODS! 
BIG  STOCK! 

New  Warehouse      Root's  Goods 
Prompt  Shipment    Low  Freight 

EVERYTHING 
FOR  THE  BEE-KEEPER  AT 
SAVANNAH,  GA. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  prompt- 
ly a  full  line  of  supplies;  choice  new 
stock  just  from  the  factory. 

Bees  and  Queens! 

We  have  large  apiaries  of  fine  stock. 
Book  your  orders  at  once,  as  there  will 
be  a  heavy  demand  this  season.  Cata- 
log sent  free.    Correspondence  solicited. 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH 

241  BULL  ST.  SAVANNAH,  GA. 
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Circulation 
32,000. 
72  pages. 
Semi- 
monthly. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Rome  Interests. 


Published  by 
Thb  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


$1  per  year. 
When  paid 
in  advance: 

2  years,  $1.50. 

3  years,  $3.00. 
5  years,  $3.00. 


J.  T.  CAIiVbbt,  Business  Manager 


POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publisher  for 
all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c  per  year. 
For  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union 
add  60  cents  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of 
address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  ad- 
dress must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The  journal  is  sent 
until  orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance. 
We  give  notice  just  before  the  subscription  ex- 
pires, and  further  notice  if  the  first  is  not  heed- 
ed. Any  subscriber  whose  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, wishing  his  journal  discontinued,  will 
please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise  we  shall 
assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not 
like  this  plan  may  have  it  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  it  by  tioaking  his  request  when  ordering. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be 
sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express-order  or 


Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A,  I.  Root 
Company,  Medina,  Ohio.  Currency  should  be 
sent  by  Regis  cered  Letter. 

AGENTS.  Representatives  are  wanted  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  A  liberal 
commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with 
us.  References  required. 


Foreign  Subscription  Agents. 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance by  placing  their  orders  for  Gleanings 
with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at 
the  prices  shown: 

PARIS,  FRANCE.  E.  BONDONNBAU,  142 
Faubourg  St.  Denis.   Per  year,  postpaid.  73^  /r. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  Jones. 
Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order  of  Mr. 
Jones.   Per  year,  postpaid,  6/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  AUQIANCE 
Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.   Per  year,  postpaid,  6/. 


$53,700 

Made  by  O-HI-O  Cooker  Agents  in  1905  selling  the 


OHIO 

combination 

Steam  CooKer- 
BaKer. 


We  have  many  agents  making  $5  to  $10  daily. 
Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  names  of 
agents  near  by  who  are  making  at  least  $5 
daily.  We  can  easily  prove  that  the  "O-HI-O" 
Is  the  best  money-maker  you  ever  heard  of, 
and  will  make  you  more  money  than  any 
thing  you  ever  sold  or  are  now  selling. 
Write  us  at  once  and  we  will  prove  it. 

Guaranteed  to  save  50  per  cent  in  fuel, 
labor,  time,  and  provisions.  A  whole  meal 
cooked  over  one  burner  on  any  style  stove. 
It  assures  you  deliciously  cooked  hot  meals; 
SO  days'  trial.  No  intermingling  of  odors  or 
tastes.  Fine  for  use  in  summer  cottages. 
A  necessity  every  day  of  the  year.  The  only 
healthful  way  to  cook  foods  and  breadstuffs. 

'    Handsomely  illustrated  catalog  free. 

••O-HI-O"  cooke:r  CO. 

908  Jefferson  Av.,  Toledo,  O. 
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Why  the  Price  is  High. 


The  Bee-keepers'  Beview  enjoys  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing sold  at  the  highest  proportionate  price  of  any 
bee-journal  published  in  this  country,  and 

There  is  a  "Reason." 

It  has  no  connection  whatever  with  any  supply 
trade,  or  any  other  business,  and  must  depend,  for  its 
existence,  solely  upon  the  profits  that  accrue  from  its 
publication.  Of  course  its  editor  might  take  up  the 
supply  trade,  but  his  tastes  are  not  in  that  direction, 
and  he  prefers  to  keep  his  mind  wholly  unbiased  by 
the  influence  of  trade. 

Then,  again,  the  Eeview  has  become  what  might  be 
called 

The  Specialist's  Journal; 

that  is.  it  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  man  wbo  is 
keeping  bees  to  make  money;  hence  it  can  never  hope 
for  more  than  a  moderate  subscription  list. 
For  this  reason  it 

Can't  be  Published  at  Less 
than  its  present  price;  but  the  man  who  really  needs 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 


it,  the  one  who  is  keeping  bees  as  a  business,  as  a 
specialty,  or  even  as  a  money-making  side-issue,  is 
only  too  glad  to  get  the  paper  even  at  §1.00;  as  the 
knowledge  thereby  gained  brings  to  him  many  dol- 
lars in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Once  a  bee-keeper  of  this  class  reads  the  Eeview  a 
year  or  two,  he  is  almost  certain  to  keep  on  reading 
it;  and  it  is  to  induce  a  man  to  give  it  this  trial  that 
I  sometimes  make 

Special  Offers. 

Just  now  I  have  about  200  complete  sets  left  of  the 
back  numbers  for  1907  that  I  will  send  free,  as  long  as 
they  last,  to  new  subscribers  for  1908.  The  informa- 
tion in  these  issues  is  just  as  valuable  now  as  when 
first  published.  Send  $1.00  and  you  will  get  the  Ee- 
view for  1907  and  1908.  This  will  be  only  50  cents  a 
year,  and,  when  your  time  is  out,  if  you  don't  care  to 
renew,  we  can  part  as  friends,  and  no  harm  done. 
For  $2.00  you  can  get  the  Eevieic  for  1907  and  1908  and 
the  book  Advanced  Bee  Culture.   Book  alone,  $1.20. 


FLINT,  MICH. 


At  Just  Half  Price ! 

The  American  Bee  Journal,  which  is  now 
a  32-page  monthly,  in  its  48th  year,  is  the 
oldest  bee-paper  in  America.  It  is  only 
50  cents,  but  yoa  can  have  it  at  just  half 
price  (for  25  cents)  when  taken  with  any 
one  of  the  following  list  of  standard  bee- 
books: 

Dr.  Miller's  "Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees". $1.00 

"  Langstroth  on  the  Honey-bee  "   1  20 

Cook's  "Bee-keeper's  Guide   1  20 

"ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  "   1.50 

"  Amerikanische  Bienenzuoht  "  (German)  —  1.00 

"  Bees  and  Honey  "  (Newman)   50 

Doolittle's  "  Scientific  Queen-rearing"  50 

(Leatherette  Binding.) 
"  Honey-Money  Stories  "  (68-page  pamphlet)  .25 

Just  add  25  cents  to  any  of  the  above 
prices,  and  we  will  mail  you  both  the 
book  and  the  Bee  Journal  for  one  year. 
Sample  copy  of  Journal  free. 

George  W.  York  &  Co. 

118  W.Jackson,  Chicago,  III. 


SQUABS 

FOR  PROFIT 

By  William  E.  Rice  and  William  E.  Cox 


This  is  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  work 
of  the  kind  ever  published  on  squab  raisiug.  It 
is  not  a  book  of  second-hand  references,  but  con- 
tains the  hard-earned  experiences  of  the  authors. 
Every  detail  of  their  methods  of  selecting,  breed- 
ing, feeding,  killing,  and  marketing  squabs  is 
given  in  plain,  simple  language,  with  numerous 
illustrations,  all  taken  from  the  home  plant  of 
Mr.  Eice  in  New  Jersey.  The  chapter  on  build- 
ings, their  location,  and  how  to  construct  them 
is  concise,  specific,  and  complete. 

The  squab  industry  is  increasing  rapidly.  This 
book  is  a  guide  for  those  who  want  to  know, 
and  a  standard  reference  work  for  the  old-time 
breeder.  It  is  not  based  on  mere  theory,  but 
contains  the  true  story  of  the  most  successful 
squab  plant  in  this  country.  The  story  of  how 
$50,  the  original  investment,  has  grown  to  S3. 000, 
is  fully  given  by  Mr.  Rice.  He  took  the  money 
made  by  the  squabs,  enlarged  and  developed  his 
plant,  until  it  is  now  complete. 

The  illustrations  are  simply  superb.  They  were 
taken  especially  for  this  work.  The  plants  and 
specifications  for  buildings,  etc.,  are  as  complete 
as  an  expert  architect  could  make  them.  The 
book  contains  about  150  pages,  each  5x7  inches, 
printed  on  fine  paper.  Boxmd  in  cloth  and  sent 
postpaid  for  50  cents. 


THE  A.  L  ROOT  COMPANY 

MEDINA,  OfflO 
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It  is  time  for  us  to  remind  our  friends  who  have 
large  apiaries  who  depend  on  outside  help  not  to 
put  off  securing  this  help  until  the  season  is  immedi- 
ately before  us.  Mr.  H  T.  Chrisman,  who  carried  a 
six-line  want  ad.  in  December  1st  Gleanings,  writ- 
ing under  date  of  December  10th  says:  '  I  have  been 
flooded  with  applications."  This  shows  the  value 
of  Gleanings;  but  we  caution  you  not  to  wait  until 
April  or  May  and  then  expect  to  get  help  so  readily. 
This  is  the  time  to  send  in  your  want  ads. 


how  a  new  YORK  STJBSCBIBEB  REGARDS  GLEAN- 
INGS. 

The  A.  I.  Boot  Co.— A  merry  Christmas  to  all,  with 
999  thanks  for  the  present  style  of  wrapper  Glean- 
ings is  mailed  in.  When  I  kicked  about  sending  it 
out  without  a  wrapper  I  did  not  suppose  you  would 
go  and  do  it  better  than  ever;  but  that  is  just  the  A. 
I.  R.  of  it.  I  enjoy  reading  Gleanings  the  best  of 
any  paper  I  ever  came  across— but  always  feel  sad 
when  I  stop  and  think  that  our  friend  J.  H.  Martin 
will  never  pen  another  page  for  it,  for  that  was  my 
first  page  to  read.  C  R.  Morts. 

Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


"  SURE  HATCH  "  INCUBATORS. 

Nothing  has  done  so  much  to  revolutionize  the 
poultry  industry  as  the  invention  and  use  of  well- 
made  incubators  sold  at  a  comparatively  low  price, 
placing  them  within  the  reach  of  nearly  all  poultry- 
raisers.  .  ,  .  ^ 

One  of  the  concerns  which  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  this  revolution  is  the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator 
Co.,  of  Fremont,  Nebraska,  and  Indianapolis,  Indi- 
ana. It  has  made  quite  a  specialty  of  supplying  in- 


cubators to  the  farmer  class,  who  demand  something 
simple,  effective,  and  cheap.  This  company  has  had 
a  long  and  successful  career  in  developing  this  busi- 
ness. They  are  peculiarly  well  situated  for  ship- 
ping their  goods;  for  example,  their  factory  is  con- 
nected with  the  tracks  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Chica- 
go &  Northwestern,  and  Burlington  &  Great  North- 
ern Railroads.  At  their  place  in  Indianapolis  they 
are  even  better  situated.  This  insures  for  them 
great  promptitude  and  low  rates  in  filling  orders  to 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

They  issue  quite  a  catalog,  which  is  well  worth 
sending  for,  and  which,  too.  is  gladly  sent  to  all  ap- 
plicants. You  may  send  to  the  address  which  is  most 
convenient  to  you.  Their  advertisement  may  be 
found  on  page  51  of  this  issue.  Kindly  mention 
Gleanings  when  you  write. 


IWAN  POST-HOLE  AUGER. 

The  best  spade  is  a  poor  hole-digger,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  double-spade  diggers  and  augers  are  not 
much  better.  But  post-hole  digging,  instead  of  be- 
ing tiresome  and  slow,  is  now  easily  and  rapidly 
done  by  the  use  of  a  most  remarkable  labor-saving 
post-hole  and  well  auger,  made  by  Iwan  Bros. —  a 
name  that  guarantees  quality.  The  bowl  of  this 
practical  auger  consists  of  two  interlocking  cruci- 
ble-steel blades,  scientifically  shaped  so  that  they 
sink  themselves  in  any  kind  of  soil  almost  without 
any  pressure.  Three  full  turns  do  it.  Then,  in  pull- 
ing them  out,  there  is  not  the  slightest  resistance 
from  suction.  These  strong  blades  are  attached  to 
a  malleable  arch  with  a  strong  handle  of  convenient 
length.  These  augers  are  made  in  all  sizes  from  3 
to  14  inches.  A  more  simple  and  practical  hole-au- 
ger could  not  be  made.  Iwan  Bros.,  Streator  111., 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  complete  information. 
Write  them  to-day,  and  mention  this  paper. 
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ABC-XYZ 

 Of  

Bcc  Culture 


By  A.  I.  and  E.  ROOT 

New  1907  Edition 

NOW  ON  SALE. 

LARGER  and  BEHER 

115,000   Copies    Have  been 
Printed 

A  BEE-KEEPERS' 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

All  the  New  Ideas 

Hundreds  of  Illustrations  to  make 
every  thing  plain  and  practical 

Nearly  600  Large  Pages 

PRICES 

Cloth-bound   .$1.50 

Half  Leather   3.00 

Full  Leather   2  50 

Postpaid  to  any  Country  in  the  World 


THEA.I.ROOTCO. 

MEDINA      ::      ::  OHIO 


Only  two  years  have  elapsed  since  we 
brought  out  an  edition  of  15,000  copies 
of  the  well-known  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 
This  brought  up  the  number  to  100,000 
copies,  thereby  surpassing  in  popularity 
all  other  bee-books  ever  printed. 

The  demand  for  these  has  been  so 
great  that  we  were  compelled  to  under- 
take a  new  edition  at  once,  and  in  doing 
so  we  took  the  opportunity  to  revise  and 
greatly  enlarge  it  again,  though  it  had 
been  generally  considered  quite  a  large 
book. 

In  doing  so  we  brought  in  new  blood 
to  assist  us,  give  new  ideas,  and  other- 
wise enable  us  to  produce  as  good  a 
book  as  it  is  possible  to  make  at  a  popu- 
lar price.  If  you  will  carefully  examine 
a  copy  you  will  be  prepared  to  admit 
the  new  volume  is  quite  an  improve- 
ment on  its  predecessors.  To  keep  pace 
with  improvements  it  contains  nearly 
100  double-column  pages  more  than  the 
previous  edition. 

The  new  methods  of  queen-rearing 
have  been  carefully  reviewed,  and  the 
main  points  incorporated  in  the  new 
edition,  so  that  the  practical  bee-keeper 
who  possesses  a  copy  will  have  the  best 
ideas  of  the  subject  constantly  by  his 
side  for  reference. 

The  new  methods  of  wax-production 
are  treated  in  an  exhaustive  fashion; 
and  as  this  subject  is  now  of  more  im- 
portance than  formerly,  more  space  has 
been  devoted  to  it. 

The  new  power-driven  automatic  ex- 
tractors are  amply  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed. The  subject  of  diseases  has 
received  entirely  new  treatment  to  keep 
pace  with  the  new  discoveries  of  the  last 
few  years.  The  laws  relating  to  bees 
have  for  the  first  time  received  full  treat- 
ment. No  other  bee-book  treats  of  this 
very  important  subject.  Honey,  sugar, 
nectar,  and  glucose  are  carefully  de- 
fined in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  our  new  pure-food  laws. 

In  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  its 
first  author,  A.  I.  Root,  the  new  ABC 
and  X  Y  Z  is  eminently  practical. 

German  edition  (new),  paper  covers, 
$2.00;  cloth- bound,  $2.50.  Postpaid  any- 
where. This  is  the  famous  A  B  C  in  the 
language  of  the  Fatherland,  to  suit  our 
many  German  friends. 

French  edition  (new),  cloth-bound, 
$2.00,  postpaid  This  is  another  edition, 
translated  into  the  beautiful  language 
of  France. 
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m'ctjUbb's  magazine. 
In  making  up  your  list  of  periodicals  for  the  com- 
ing year  we  wish  to  say  a  word  in  season  for  the 
above  magazine.  We  believe  it  to  be,  in  a  very  true 
sense,  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  plain  people 
of  this  nation.  Its  exposure  of  monstrous  frauds, 
both  financial  and  political,  is  deserving  of  the  high- 
est praise.  It  could  probably  have  made  immense 
sums  of  money  by  concealing  the  truth,  but  it  chose 
the  straight  course  of  honest  duty.  Such  a  journal 
deserves  success. 


THE  GEBMAN  NTTBSEBIBS. 

Ir  you  want  trees  and  plants  that  are  extra  hardy 
we  think  the  stock  grown  at  the  German  Nurseries, 
Beatrice,  Nebraska,  will  suit  the  most  exacting.  It 
is  right  in  the  blizzard  region  where,  unless  plants 
are  very  vigorous  and  hardy,  they  can  not  survive. 
The  proprietor  of  these  nurseries  is  Mr.  Carl  Sonder- 
egger.  a  very  experienced  German  nurseryman  who 
started  in  business  in  1886.  since  which  time  he  has 
built  up  a  large  trade  in  nursery  and  plant  stock. 
He  knows  just  what  will  grow  in  our  cold  north- 
western States,  where  the  peculiar  winter  conditions 
render  the  selection  of  trees  a  subject  for  expert 
knowledge,  such  as  only  a  few  possess^  Many  thrifty 
persons  have  lost  money  by  ordering  trees  from 
irresponsible  agents  and  others  who  sold  them  stock 
by  no  means  adapted  to  the  rigorous  conditions  of 
the  West.  We  believe  any  buyer  of  trees  would  be 
safe  in  ordering  from  Mr.  Sonderegger. 


BIG-EABED  COEN. 

If  you  are  interested  in  corn,  the  advertisement  of 
Ratekin's  Seed  House,  of  Shenandoah.  Iowa,  will 
appeal  to  you.  This  house  is  in  the  center  of  a  great 
corn  region  where  the  farmers  take  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  and  amelioration  of  the 
corn-plant.  It  is  not  far  away,  either,  from  the 
home  of  Professor  Holden.  the  great  corn  expert 
who  has  so  enthused  the  farmers  of  Iowa  that  each 
one  is  laboring  to  increase  the  value  of  the  corn 
crop  of  the  State.  Any  of  our  readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  corn  culture  ought  to  get  in  touch  with 


Ratekins  if  they  are  anxious  to  improve  the  crop  in 
their  own  immediate  locality.  In  addition  to  secur- 
ing fine  seed  we  believe  they  will  also  get  excellent 
advice  on  corn  culture  (if  they  desire  it).  Their 
catalog,  which  may  be  had  free  for  the  asking  is 
quite  a  treatise  on  corn  and  other  useful  farm  seeds 
on  which  great  industries  rest.  It  is  not  a  pretty 
book  for  the  children,  but  a  valuable  monitor  on 
farm  seeds  and  farm  crops  for  money-makers. 


WEAVING  BUGS  AT  HOME. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  revival  of  home  handi- 
crafts in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  due  to 
various  causes,  one  of  which  is  a  great  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  to  have  something  original,  and  at  the 
same  time  durable  and  substantial.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  fine  rugs  and  carpets  on  the  floors 
of  rich  men's  mansions  are  home-made  articles. 
These  are  not  made  in  factories,  as  is  supposed  by 
many;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  product  of 
humble  homes  in  Turkey,  Syria,  Persia,  and  India, 
where  factories  are  unknown. 

This  being  so.  we  feel  certain  many  of  our  readers 
will  be  much  interested  in  the  advertisement  of  the 
Deen  Loom  Co.,  Harlan,  Iowa,  on  the  back  cover 
page  of  this  journal.  We  think  their  announcement 
will  have  a  special  interest  to  Gleanings  readers, 
because  many  of  them  are  handy  men  and  women 
who  would  soon  learn  how  to  use  a  weaver's  loom  if 
they  had  one. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  finest  and  most  expen- 
sive fabrics  are  woven  on  what  seems  ridiculously 
simple  apparatus.  We  believe  that  success  in  this 
line  lies  largely  in  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  individ- 
ual worker  rather  than  on  intricate  and  expensive 
machinery.  The  Deen  Loom  Co.  are  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  loom  they 
manufacture  that  they  are  now  accepting  orders  on 
the  installment  plan  of  payment.  If  the  field  where 
you  live  is  not  occupied  already  by  some  weaver, 
there  is  a  chance  for  you  to  do  some  business  with 
your  neighbors  in  making  rugs  for  them.  The  com- 
pany takes  especial  pains  to  give  its  customers  all 
necessary  advice  in  learning  to  operate  a  loom,  and 
is  happy  to  hear  their  customer  has  been  success- 
ful.  They  send  a  nice  catalog  on  request. 
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A  SUBSCRIBER'S  ORDER  for  FENCING. 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  us  when  talking  to  a  prospective  advertiser  to  hear  him  say- 
that  Gleanings  will  probably  do  well  enough  for  bee- supply  advertisers,  but  he 
doubts  whether  it  would  do  for  his  particular  product.  Time  was  when  we  had  to 
use  a  good  many  arguments  to  show  that  Gleanings  readers  were  good  purchasers 
in  hundreds  of  other  lines,  but  now  we  seldom  hear  the  above  comment.  Occasionally 
some  one  wholly  unacquainted  with  Gleanings  requires  some  convincing  evidence. 
To  such  we  submit  the  case  of  Mr.  Shackelford,  and  a  valued  advertiser,  Messrs. 
Kitselman  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind. 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 

Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chick- 
en-tight. Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  iowest  manufac- 
turers prices  on  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  21  MUNCIE,  IND. 


The  above  is  the  advertisement  which 
cost  the  advertiser  during  the  entire  sea- 
son $35.90.  In  the  next  column  is  the 
report  of  our  subscriber  whose  single 
order  was  nearly  ten  times  the  amount 
that  this  advertisement  cost  in  Glean- 
ings for  the  entire  season.  Bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  only  a  single  order, 
and,  according  to  our  understanding, 
Messrs.  Kitselman  Bros,  had  a  good 
many  more  which  they  trace  to  Glean- 
ings IN  Bee  Culture. 


Mr.  Shackelford's  $330.  Order. 

Okolona,  Ark.,  February  18,  1907. 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co., 

Medina,  O. 

Gentlemen: — Some  days  ago  I  gave  Kitselman 
Bros,  an  order  for  wire  fencing  to  the  amount  of 
$330.84,  but  the  fencing  I  have  not  yet  received.  I 
received  a  notice  from  them  that  it  would  have 
prompt  attention,  but  this  is  the  last  I  have  heard 
from  them.  I  mentioned  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
give  them  the  order  for  I  saw  their  ad.  in  Glean- 
ings, and,  of  course,  I  think  it  will  come  up  O.  K. 
I  wrote  them  a  few  days  ago  but  have  not  had  time 
to  hear  from  them  yet.  I  will  wait  ten  or  fifteen 
days,  and  if  I  do  not  hear  from  them  I  will  write  you 
again.  Yours  truly. 

Geo.  Shackelford. 

We  wrote  Messrs.  Kitselman  Bros,  in 
behalf  of  our  subscriber,  and  they  promptly 
advised  us  that,  owing  to  the  great  amount 
of  orders  received  about  that  time,  there  had 
been  a  little  delay,  but  assured  us  that  Mr. 
Shackelford's  order  would  go  out  at  once. 

Note  Mr.  Shackelford's  confidence  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  Gleanings.  This 
is  representative  of  the  feeling  of  our  sub- 
scribers generally. 


RESULTS.  If  you  have  goods  to  sell,  isn't  it  worth  while  to  try  a  paper 
which  pays  others  so  well  ?  Here  is  a  single  order  bringing  the  advertiser  ten  times 
the  amount  of  his  entire  account  with  the  paper  for  a  year.  Remember,  too,  the  case 
of  Mr.  Snyder  who  received  orders  for  a  thousand  queens  at  an  expenditure  of  $11; 
also  the  case  of  Mr.  Taylor,  whose  season's  advertising  cost  about  $50,  and  he  received 
more  than  $1000  worth  of  business  which  he  traced  to  Gleanings. 

OTHER  ADVERTISERS  BESIDES  KITSELMAN  BROS.  We  have  for  several 
years  carried  representative  advertisers  such  as  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.;  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. ;  Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. ;  Brown  Fence  and  Wire  Co. ;  Mason 
Fence  Co.,  and  others. 

A  paper  that  gets  results  in  a  line  like  the  above  can  not  help  .being  valuable  for 
those  advertisers  who  have  merchandise  used  by  agricultural,  rural,  and  suburban 
classes  generally.  Write  us  if  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  our 
columns,  and  learn  what  our  experience,  if  any,  has  been  with  advertising  similar  to 
your  own.  We  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  get  an  account  which  does  not  appear  adapted 
to  our  paper,  for  we  want  to  hold  those  we  have  from  year  to  year  and  do  not  want 
to  disappoint  any  one,  and  we  never  urge  an  advertiser  to  use  our  paper  without  feel- 
ing reasonably  sure  that  it  will  pay  him. 

For  particulars  along  the  above  lines,  or  regarding  our  rates,  address 

ADVERTISING  DEPT.  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  MEDINA,0. 
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Security 

For  15  years  this  bank  has 
been  transacting  a  conservative 
banking  business,  meeting  all  its 
obligations  on  demand. 


Four  per  cent  on  savings. 

Our  booklet  describes  our  methods 
and  management,  and  explains  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  simple  banking-by-mail 
system. 

WRITE  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 
TO-DAY 

Established  1892  A  State  Bank 

Assets  over  $700,000 


tHESAVINCS  deposit 

,  BANK  COMPANY 


MEDINA.  OHIO 


An  Invaluable  and  Necessary  Work 

LIPPINCOTT'S 
NEW  GAZETTEER 

A  Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  World 

Containing  references  to  over  100,000  places— their  population, 
location,  and  Industries,  compiled  from  the  latest  census  re- 
turns from  all  countries',  and  other  official  data. 

Edited  by  ANGELO  HEILPRIN, 
and  LOUIS  HEILPRIN 

Over  2000  pages.  Quarto 

SHEEP  $10.00  net 

HALF  RUSSIA    .    .    .  $12.50  net 
Patent  Index,  50  cents  extra 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO.,  Philadelphia 


l»ATEIMT 

Twenty-five  Years'  Practice. 

CHARLES   J.  WILLIAMSON, 

Second  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg,.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts. 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co 


Southwest 

Homeseekers* 

Excursions 


First  and  third  Tuesdays 
of  each  month. 

Tickets  sold  to  all  parts 
of  the  Great  Southwest 
at  rates  of  about  one 
fare  plus  $2.00. 

Ask  for  our  new  book, 
''Santa  Fe  Southwest." 

Address 

C.  L.  Seagraves, 
Qen'l  Colonization  Agt., 
1115  Railway  Exchange, 
Chicago. 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable   Discovery  that  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every 
One  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams,  N. 
Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of 
paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint. 
It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  and  all  that  is 
required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather-proof, 
fire-proof,  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone,  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks 
like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  202  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
package,  also  color-card  and  full  information  showing 
you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars.  Write  to-day 


FREE  ! 

Poultry-raising  with  bee-keeping  makes  a  profitable  com- 
bination as  many  already  know.  Our  116-page  hook,  "-How  to 
Make  Poultry  Pay,"  the  most  beautiful  work  published,  is  now 
given  FREE  with  each  yearly  subscription  to  our  paper.  Ask 
for  sample  copy  of  Xmas  number,  the  best  in  the  world. 

Address      INLAND  POULTRY  JOUBN  IL  COMPANY, 

16  Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


/^'TTTQUSED  IN  THIS  MAGAZINE 
V>IJ  ARE  FROM  — 

The MUGLER.INORAVING  CO. 
M(/GL£K  BID'C.   CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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\Sectioi\s,  Hives, 

 —  and  


Foundatiom 

always  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment. 


Orders  sent  in  during  the  month  of  January,  3i  per  cent  discount 
may  be  deducted.  This  82  per  cent  is  an  inducement  to  order 
early,  but  the  big  profit  comes  next  season  by  having  suppHes 
on  hand  for  use  when  needed.      ::      :•       ::      ::      ::  :: 

the:  a.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE, 


mbrhemmmwi/i 

Increase  )0urlruitMMs 


MY 

EXPERIENCE 


AT 


Fruit 
Growing 


bv  I, 


A  00L1 
BOOK 


High  Grade  Fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants 

Special  low  prices  on  Plum,  Apple,  Peach  and  Dwarf  Pear 
Trees,  Roses,  also  Asparagus  Roots,  Currant  Bushes 

and  other  small  fruits.  Order  trees  direct  from  our  nursery  and 
save  agent's  profits  and  half  your  money. 

Ever}'thing  you  want  for  Orchard,  Garden,  Lawn  or  Park.  Send' 
to-day  for  Green's  Dollar  Book  on  Fruit  Growing,  also  for  our  Fruit 
Catalog,  and  a  copy  of  Green's  Fruit  Magazine,  a II  a  gift  tO  yOU. 

GREEN'S  SAMPLE  OFFER  °r<f. 

Peach  Tree,  one  Red  Cross  Currant  Bush, 
one  C.  A.  Green  New  White  Grape 
Vine,  one  Live-Forever  Rose  Bush,  all 
delivered  at  your  house  by  mail  for 
25  cents. 

Plum  Trees  $6.00  per  hundred. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO, 

Rochester,  New  York 

FOR   ''^^  Box 


I  CENT 
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What's  the  Matter 
With  Hilton? 


WHY,  HE  HAS  A  LOT  OF  SUP- 
PLIES HE  WANTS  TO  LET  YOU 
HAVE  WITHIN  THE  NEXT  SIXTY 
DAYS  AT  A  DISCOUNT,  TO  MAKE 
KOOM  FOR  THE  NEXT  SEASON'S 
GOODS.  JUST  SEND  A  LIST  OF 
WHAT  YOU  WANT  AND  GET  ES- 
TIMATE. IF  YOU  HAVEN'T  HIS 
FORTY-PAGE  ILLUSTRATED  CAT- 
ALOG, SEND  FOR  IT  AT  ONCE. 

CASH  OR  SUPPLIES  FOR 
BEESWAX  AT  ALL  TIMES 

GEORGE  E.  HILTON 


FREMONT. 


MICHIGAN 


TRANSPARENT  PAPER  WRAPPERS 

■  FORCOMBHONEY.  ^ 

H  Described  in  full  in  Gleanings,  December  1,  page  1499.  H 
■Makds  it  look  more  attractive  and  increases  selling  price.' 
Any  one  can  apply  it  and  get  2  to  4  cts.  more  per  pound, 
and  it  costs  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  section. 
Price  $3.25  per  thousand  sheets, 
printed  with  name  and  address. 
Samples  free.  Special  prices  on  quantities. 

H.  A.  SACKETT,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


WB  KEEP  IN  STOCK  IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

a  large  line  of  BEE-SUPPLIES  and  allow  a 
liberal  discount  at  this  season.  Catalog  free. 
I.  J.  STRINCHAM, 

Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.I.        t05  Park  PI.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Northern  New  York  Bee-keepers. 

3^2  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  shipping-cases  and  feeders, 
and  all  orders  for  same  will  be  filled  promptly.  Bees- 
wax and  old  combs  wanted;  cash  or  trade;  discount 
during  the  month  of  Jan.  on  every  thing  but  cases  and 
feeders.  Comb  honey  wanted;  write  stating  how  put  up, 
kind.and  lowest  cash  price  deliver'd  inWatertown.N.  Y. 
A.  H.  REEVES  &  CO..  No  3  State  St.,  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 


THE  DANZENBAKER  SMOKER 

PAT.  OCT.  3,'OG,  JUNE  4,'07 

GOLD  MEDALS 

St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904 
Jamestowu  Exposition,  1907 


IS  THE  BEST, 
STRONGEST. 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
CHEAPEST, 
AND  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  DOLLAR 


The  perforated  side  grate  seen  above  holds  a 
removable,  metal,  asbestos=backed  fire  shell, 
preventing  burning  the  tin  off  the  outer  case, 
and  deflects  the  air  at  right  angles,  preventing 
back  draft  to  the  valveless  bellows.  The  air, 
passing  to  the  back  and  over  the  top,  cools  and 
expels  the  smoke,  fanning  the  burning  fnel  at 
top  or  side  till  all  consumed,  giving  cool  smoke 
for  hours  from  one  filling.  It  can't  clog.  No 
top-heavy  cap  to  choke  with  soot :  no  valve  to 
fail ;  no  holes  shedding  .sparks  or  hot  ashes. 

Four  years'  sales  prove  its  success  beyond  a 
doubt,  expensive  dies  making  it  uniformly  per= 
feet  as  possible  to  devise.  We  confidently  guar= 
antee  full  satisfaction  or  refund  the  price. 

Price,  $1 .00  ;  3  for  $2.50  ;  by  mail,  add  25c.  eacl\ 

Send  address  of  yourself  and  Bee  friends  for 
8-page  leaflet  on  "Smoker,"  and  facts  about 
Bees  and  Queens,  80  pages,  free. 

F.  DANZENBAKER.  Norfolk.  Va. 


1884' 


1908 


Root's  Goods  always  in  stock 

FOR  YOU 


Twenty-two  successful  years  manu- 
facturing bee-supplies  and  raising 

Italian  bees  and  queens  

 Root's  Goods  in  Stock. 

J.  M,  Jenkins 


—  Dittmer's  — 

COMB  FOUNDATION 

is  the  best,  not  because  we  say  so,  but  be- 
cause the  bees  prefer  it  to  other  makes. 

Dittmer's  Process  is  Dittmer's 

It  has  built  its  reputation  and  established  its  merits  on 
its  own  foundation  and  its  own  name. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  working 
wax  into  foundation  for  cash. 

Write  for  free  catalog,  and  prices  on  full  line  of  supplies. 

GUS.DITTMER  CO.,  Augusta,Wis. 
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JOBBERS  FOR 

Central  Pennsylvania 

ROOTSGOODS 


TRY  THE  DANZ. 
COMB-HONEY  HIVE 


The  Danzenbaker  hives  I  got  last  season 
have  given  splendid  satisfaction;  in  fact,  I 
have  kept  my  bees  outside  this  winter,  which 
is  seldom  attempted  in  Manitoba,  and  up  to 
date  they  have  come  through  in  splendid 
shape.   I  think  the  hive  did  it. 

Yours  truly,     Laurence  C.  Claekb. 

Morden,  Man.,  March  5, 1907. 


Send  for  catalog, 
ping  facilities  in 


Best  ship- 
the  State. 


Frank  W.  Prothero 

Dubois,    :    :    :  Pennsylvania 


At  St.  Louis 


On  a 


Line 


to  all  points  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West. 


Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog  of 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

We  sell  at  factory  prices. 
Send  us  a  trial  order. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 


Blanke  &  tlauk  Supply  Co. 

DEPT.  B, 

1009-11-13  Lucas  Ave.    St.  LoUiS,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Dairy,  Creamery, 
Ice-cream,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 


Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers! 


We  are  headquarters  for  the  ROOT 
supplies  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. 

You  can  save  freight  by  ordering 
from  this  branch.  A  complete  line  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies  always  in  stock. 

Secure  a  catalog  at  once. 

BEES  and  QUEENS.— Your  orders 
will  be  attended  to. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

H.  G.  ACKIilN,  MANAGER 

1024  Mississippi  Siareet,  St,  Paul,  Minn. 


North  Texas 
Bee-keepers 


will  find  Dallas  the  best  point 
from  which  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. We  have  a  carload  of 
ROOT'S  GOODS  IN  STOCK, 
and  sell  them  at  the  Factory 
Prices.  Don't  forget  that  we 
can  furnish  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  Field  or  Garden  Seeds, 
Plants,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalog 
for  1908  free  on  application. 
Mention  Gleanings  when  you 
write  


TEXAS  SEED  AND 
FLORAL  COMPANY 

Dallas,        :       :       .  Texas 
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"  If  goods  are  wanted   cftiicR,   send  to    Potider.  *' 
E^stablisHea  1889. 


Ahead  of  the  Game 

Or  300  Lbs.  of  Honey  to  tKe  Good 


It  has  been  said  that  Success  is  made  up  of  trifles,  but  success 
is  no  trifle. ' '  Is  there  any  line  of  business  in  the  world  to  which 
that  saying  applies  more  appropriately  than  to  the  bee  business  ? 
Certainly  we  bee-men  know  of  none.  The  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness are  affected  favorably  or  adversely  by  so  many  seemingly 
trivial  details  that  neglect  of  any  of  them  often  proves  most 
unfortunate.  It  is  time  right  now  to  order  supplies  for  the 
coming  season,  and  get  into  the  game  as  Mr.  Jones  has  wisely 
done.    Note  what  he  says  : 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Ponder,  Atwater,  111.,  Dec.  2, 1907. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir:— I  received  my  bee-supplies  to-day.  every  thing  in  fine 
shape,  and  I  never  saw  as  fine  a  lot  of  supplies.  I  had  naturally  sup- 
posed that,  in  getting  so  large  an  order,  some  of  the  goods  would  be 
rough;  but  I  find  every  article  to  be  perfection.  I  am  now  ready  for 
the  honey  harvest.  The  bees  were  ahead  of  me  this  last  season,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  I  lost  300  pounds  of  honey  by  not  being  prepared. 
That  new  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  is  something  grand. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  M.  A.  Jones. 

Please  observe,  too,  that  I  am  still  making  a  specialty  o  prompt 
deliveries  and  perfect  shipments. 
New  edition  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 
now  ready.    By  mail,  $1.50;  by  express 
or  freight  with  other  goods,  $1.25.  Cat- 
alog of  Bee-supplies  free  for  the  asking, 
and  it  gives  prices  for  1908  goods. 
I  buy  and  pay  the  highest  market  price, 
cash  or  trade,  for  beeswax,  and  have  a 
large  stock  of  fine  white-clover  honey  for 
sale.    Write  for  prices. 

Walter  »$.  Pouder, 

513-515  MassacHtisetts  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


IN 
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Seyeral  cases  are  reported  at  Neukirch 
observation-station,  Switzerland,  in  which 
"the  after-swarm  with  the  young  queen  is- 
sued before  the  prime  swarm  with  the  old 
queen. ' ' 

Allan  Latham,  p.  1564,  advocates  ample 
space  under  frames  with  small  entrance  for 
wintering.  Right  you  are,  my  friend,  and  I 
think  the  general  tendency  is  now  in  that  di- 
rection. I  don't  want  less  than  two  inches 
under  bottom-bars  all  the  year  around. 

Heartsease  honey,  according  to  most  of 
the  bee-keepers  at  the  Chicago  convention,  is 
rather  dark,  but  several  said  that  with  them 
it  was  light.  My  assistant  says,  "That  very 
white  honey  we  had  was  heartsease;  1  don  t 
think  any  thing  about  it;  I  know  it  was." 

Winter  consumption  (outdoors,  as  I  un- 
derstand it)  for  the  five  months,  November  to 
March,  reported  from  all  the  Swiss  stations, 
averaged,  for  ten  years,  12. 5  pounds.  For  the 
four  months,  December  to  March,  11  pounds. 
Varied  from  5  to  28  pounds,  for  five  months. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Editor  U.  Kramer, 
the  beloved  leader  of  Swiss  bee-keepers,  I 
am  in  receipt  of  reports  of  Swiss  apicultural 
observation-stations.  These  were  started  to 
the  number  of  four  more  than  20  years  ago, 
and  now  number  more  than  30.  Oh  for  a 
Herr  Kramer  in  this  country  to  bring  us 
abreast  with  little  Switzerland! 

I  TRIED  a  few  cases  of  feeding  in  cellar.  I 
put  a  section  of  honey  in  the  2-inch  space 
under  bottom-bars,  letting  it  touch  the  clus- 
ter of  bees.  In  about  24  hours  the  section 
was  cleaned  out  dry,  although  the  colony  had 
heavy  winter  stores;  but  it  excites  the  bees, 
and  that  is  probably  not  good  for  them. 


[That  is  just  the  trouble.  Such  feeding  ex- 
cites the  bees. — Ed.] 

The  plural-queen  system  is  pronounced 
a  success,  page  1555,  with  perforated  zinc. 
What  advantage  has  it  over  the  Wells  sys- 
tem? That  allowed  two  queens  separated 
by  perforated  wood,  and  was  boomed  in 
England  a  few  years  ago,  but  now  nothing 
is  said  about  it.  I  can  see  big  advantages  in 
several  unseparated  queens  in  one  hive,  but 
with  excluder  I  don't  believe  there's  any 
thing  in  it.  [Why?  In  the  Wells  system 
there  was  no  intermingling  of  the  bees,  and 
each  lot  of  bees  with  their  queen  had  a  sep- 
arate entrance.  In  fact,  the  Wells  idea  was 
little  more  than  a  tenement  hive,  having 
two  colonies,  each  sharing  the  warmth  of 
the  other.  In  the  perforated- zinc  plan  the 
queens  only  are  separated;  but  the  bees 
mingle  all  together.  In  this  respect  the  col- 
ony principle  is  more  perfectly  developed. 
As  one  strong  colony  is  better  than  several 
small  ones,  so  the  perforated  zinc  plan  ought 
to  be  better  than  the  Wells  system.— Ed.] 

I  don't  believe  in  feeding  in  winter,  but 
another  Straw  will  show  that  I  have  tried  it 
on  a  small  scale  by  way  of  experiment,  and 
after  reading  "What  to  Feed  Bees  in  Cold 
Weather,"  p.  1556,  I  am  moved  to  urge  you 
very  strongly,  Mr.  Editor,  to  try  putting  the 
feed  under  instead  of  on  top.  Of  course, 
with  a  weak  colony  clustered  high  up  it  is 
not  practicable;  but  where  the  bees  can  be 
induced  to  come  down,  as  a  fair  colony  will 
on  any  mild  day  in  winter,  and  on  any  day 
in  the  cellar,  feeding  below  has  real  advan- 
tages. It  doesn't  disturb  the  bees  by  uncov- 
ering them.  A  brood-comb  can  be  put  under, 
or  Good  candy  in  any  dish,  wooden  or  earthen ; 
and  if  the  candy  is  too  soft  it  can  make  no 
trouble  below  as  it  can  on  top.  "There  isn't 
room  below?"  With  a  2-inch  bottom-board 
there's  plenty  of  room,  and  you  ought  to 
have  nothing  less  than  2  inches  under  bot- 
tom-bars for  other  purposes.  But  in  any 
case,  can't  you  make  room  below  as  well  as 
above.  [Your  idea  of  putting  the  food  un- 
der is  good,  in  so  far  as  it  would  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  the  food  daubing  the  bees. 
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For  outdoor  feeding  the  position  would  be 
bad,  but  all  right  for  the  cellar. — Ed.] 

Wm.  M.  Whitney,  p.  1594,  says  the  case 
of  the  bee-keeper  is  not  parallel  with  that  of 
the  stock-raiser.  That's  just  it,  Bro.  Whit- 
ney, and  I'd  like  to  see  the  bee-keeper  have 
the  same  show  as  the  stock-raiser.  As  it  is 
now,  it's  all  a  gamble  whether  he  may  oc- 
cupy a  certain  territory  undisturbed,  or  be 
crowded  put  by  others.  I'd  be  willing  to 
pay  good  money  to  be  as  sure  of  my  ground 
as  the  stock-raiser  is  of  his. 

So  you  think,  Bro.  Whitney,  you  might 
grant  me  control  if  I'd  hopple  or  clip  my 
bees.  How  about  fish  ?  They '  re  neither  hop- 
pled nor  clipped,  no  one  even  pretends  to 
own  them  as  bees  are  owned,  and  yet  legis- 
lation clearly  defines  territory  upon  which 
one  may  not  encroach  in  catching  them. 
Very  likely  you  are  with  the  large  majori- 
ty, but  "the  world  do  move."  Many  years 
ago  I  rashly  advocated  legal  control  of  bee 
territory,  and  called  down  wrath  upon  my 
head.  So  far  as  I  know  I  was  entirely  alone; 
at  least  if  any  one  agreed  with  me  he  never 
said  so.  Now  I'm  not  alone.  Not  only  do 
many  good  men  agree  with  me,  but  in  some 
places  sole  control  of  bee-territory  is  an  ac- 
complished fact,  made  so  by  legal  enactment. 
If  it  doesn't  come  here  it's  only  because  we 
are  not  so  progressive  as  the  people  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe. 

Reading  what  is  said  on  p.  1557,  the  be- 
ginner is  likely  to  think  that  he  should  use 
split  sections.  Does  Gleanings  really  ad- 
vise this?  [Every  man  has  his  own  ideas  re- 
garding fixtures,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
dollars  and  cents,  we  can  not  see  that  it 
would  pay  any  bee-keeper  to  throw  away 
good  supers,  section-holders,  and  other  ap- 
pliances to  adopt  the  split-section  plan.  We 
are  not  even  sure  that  it  would  pay  a  begin- 
ner to  start  out  with  the  split  sections. 

After  the  split  sections  are  purchased,  and 
every  thing  is  in  readiness,  foundation  may 
be  put  into  four  at  once,  very  rapidly.  But 
this  saving  of  time  does  not  mean  much  of  a 
saving  of  money,  for  such  work  is  usually 
done  when  time  is  not  very  valuable.  A  bet- 
ter grade  of  comb- honey  is  produced  if  foun- 
dation is  held  on  all  four  sides,  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  split-section  plan  has 
any  merit  as  far  as  the  appearance  is  con- 
cerned over  the  melted- wax  plan  for  instance, 
for  fastening  full  sheets  on  all  four  sides  of  any 
style  of  section  The  latter  plan  has  the  further 
advantage  that  no  special  section  is  needed. 

Split  sections  cost  50  cents  a  thousand  ex- 
tra. Or,  if  the  bee-keeper  has  his  own  foot- 
power  saw,  he  may  reduce  this  extra  cost  a 
trifle  by  doing  his  own  spliting,  but  not 
enough  to  be  worth  mentioning.  Now  a 
helper's  time  in  the  winter  would  not  ordi- 
narily be  worth  10  cents  an  hour.  But  fig- 
uring the  labor  at  10  cents  an  hour,  never- 
theless, we  have  found  that  the  cost  of  put- 
ting full  sheets,  fastened  on  all  four  sides,  in 
the  unsplit  section,  is  not  far  from  50  cents 
per  thousand,  for  it  takes  about  five  hours. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  cost  is  practically 
the  same  as  the  extra  first  cost  of  the  split 


sections.  This  means  that  the  labor  in  put- 
ting foundation  into  split  sections  is  an  ex- 
pense that  may  be  eliminated  by  adopting 
the  plan  of  putting  full  sheets  in  ordinary 
sections  by  means  of  hot  wax  from  the  wax- 
tube.  The  wax  used  would  not  cost  any 
more  than  the  extra  wax  in  the  larger  amount 
of  foundation  needed  for  the  split-section 
plan. 

Finally,  we  have  learned  that  there  are 
many  who  object  to  the  appearance  of  the 
split  sections.  Just  how  serious  this  objec- 
tion would  be,  we  can  not  say. — H.  H.  R.] 


A  BIG  FIELD  FOR  BOTTLING  HONEY. 

A  RECENT  canvass  made  in  one  of  our  large 
cities  showed  that  little  or  nothing  was  being 
done  with  the  bottling  trade  for  extracted 
honey.  While  comb  honey  was  fairly  well 
represented  in  the  retail  groceries  they  had 
no  liquid  honey  to  speak  of.  We  are  in  a 
position  to  know  that  the  same  condition  ex- 
ists in  many  of  our  other  large  cities.  It 
only  goes  to  show  that  much  more  of  extract- 
ed might  be  disposed  of,  and  what  a  field 
there  is  for  individual  bee-keepers  to  bottle 
their  own  honey,  especially  if  they  are  near  a 
large  city  or  town !  This  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  increasing  enormously  the  consump- 
tion of  extracted,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
a  tendency  to  advance  prices. 

It  is  not  because  good  bottled  honey  would 
not  sell,  but  because  none  is  offered.  Before 
the  new  National  pure-food  law  went  into 
effect  the  market  was  injured  and  practical- 
ly killed  by  adulterated  goods  masquerading 
under  the  name  of  "Pure Honey,"  or  "Farm 
Honey." 

Mr.  Selser,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Weber,  of 
Cincinnati,  Mr.  Pouder,  of  Indianapolis,  and 
some  others,  have  demonstrated  that  pure 
goods  will  sell,  and  bring  fairly  remunerative 
prices.  What  these  men  have  done  for  their 
respective  cities  others  can  do.  There  was 
never  a  better  time  to  develop  the  bottling 
trade  than  now. 

Always  put  up  a  fine  table  honey,  well 
ripened,  and  then  be  careful  not  to  spoil  a 
good  trade,  once  worked  up,  by  putting  out 
inferior  honey.  We  know  of  one  case  where 
a  bottler  having  a  fine  trade  practically  ruin- 
ed it  by  putting  out  an  off  grade  of  pure  hon- 
ey. It  was  off  in  body  and  color,  and  now 
he  can  not  sell  honey  that  is  first-class. 


CLIPPING  QUEENS  VS.  QUEEN-TRAPS. 

It  takes  considerable  courage  to  run  di- 
rectly counter  to  orthodoxy.    For  example, 
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especially  in  bee  culture,  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  correct  practice  to  clip  queens' 
wings  in  either  a  comb  or  extracted  honey- 
producing  apiary.  The  argument  in  its  fa- 
vor has  been  mainly  that  it  saves  climbing 
tall  trees,  chasing  after  swarms  that  may  run 
away  with  their  queens,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  a  large  amount  of  labor  in  the  hiving 
of  the  swarm,  because  it  hives  itself. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Taylor,  who  dissents  somewhat 
from  this,  recently  made  the  statement  that 
"clipped  queens  are  an  unmitigated  nuisance 
in  swarming  time."  In  the  Bee-keepers'  Re- 
view for  December  he  defends  the  statement 
on  the  ground  that  queens  are  liable  to  be 
superseded  at  any  time  for  any  cause  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  apiarist.  Where  a  su- 
persedure  has  taken  place  in  a  hive  with  such 
queen,  a  swarm  will  issue  with  the  new  queen, 
and  the  apiarist,  supposing  that  it  will  re- 
turn, finds  out  too  late  that  his  swarm  has 
left  for  parts  unknown.    Then  he  adds: 

Swarms  issuing  with  a  clipped  queen  conduct  them- 
selves in  quite  a  different  manner  from  that  of  those 
having  a  perfect  one  — the  latter  clustering  quickly 
and  completely,  as  a  rule,  and  if  another  swarm  is  out 
and  clustered,  are  not  liable  to  discover  and  cluster 
with  It;  consequently,  they  may  be  secured  and  prompt- 
ly hived,  while  the  former,  in  their  search  for  their 
queen,  hunt  the  premises  over,  and  if  there  be  a  swarm 
out  are  sure  to  find  and  unite  with  it,  and  by  their  dil- 
atoriness  give  abundance  of  time  for  other  swarms  to 
issue  and  unite  with  them.  Often  they  will  not  clus- 
ter at  all;  and  if  there  has  already  been  any  swarming 
that  day,  they  generally  make  persistent  efforts  to 
adopt  the  hive  of  the  former  swarm;  and  if  there  have 
■been  several  previous  swarms  the  same  day,  only  the 
most  skillful  and  rapid  management  can  prevent  a 
general  mix-up.  The  bees  are  not  only  persistent  in 
their  attempts  to  enter  strange  hives,  but,  in  spite  of 
all,  are  more  or  less  sucessful;  so  that  often  when  one, 
by  the  use  of  sheets  and  smoke,  imagines  he  has  done 
a  good  job  in  his  efforts  to  defeat  their  attempts,  he 
finds  later  that  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  swarm 
has  circumvented  him. 

Concluding,  he  believes  that  the  queen-trap 
has  advantages  over  the  clipping  method  be- 
cause it  will  catch  any  or  all  queens  in  the 
hive,  virgin  or  laying,  whether  supersedure 
took  place  or  not.  While  it  will  not  prevent 
the  mixing  of  the  swarms,  he  says  it  will 
greatly  mitigate  it.  The  trap  also  has  the 
advantage  that  the  apiarist  can  see  from 
which  hive  a  swarm  may  have  issued  by 
looking  into  the  trap. 

Mr.  Taylor  might  have  added  that  the  trap 
saves  some  long  hunts  for  queens  and  the 
delicate  process  of  clipping.  A  trap  can  be 
clapped  on  a  hive  in  a  few  seconds,  while  it 
sometimes  takes  many  minutes,  if  the  colony 
be  strong,  to  find  the  queen. 

The  only  objection  to  the  trap  is  the  ex- 
pense and  the  fact  that  it  may  hinder  to  some 
extent  the  passage  of  bees  laden  with  honey 
going  into  the  hive;  but  this  latter  difficulty 
has  been  overcome  almost  entirely  in  the 
modern  trap.   

THE  DANGER  OF  GLUCOSE  SUGARS. 

The  Louisiana  Planter,  of  November  30, 
very  properly  calls  attention  to  the  dangers 
of  starch  sugar,  or  what  is  known  to  the 
American  trade  as  "grape  sugar,"  but  which 
might  with  greater  propriety  be  called  glu- 
cose sugar.  For  evidence,  our  contemporary 
calls  attention  to  an  article  in  the  Journal  of 


the  American  Medical  Association  which 
gives  a  very  able  summary  of  all  the  data 
available  on  the  question  of  the  suitability 
of  this  sugar  for  human  beings  The  article 
goes  to  show  that  starch  sugar  is  undenia- 
bly dangerous,  and  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  have  it  free  from  injurious  sul- 
phites when  manufactured  on  a  large  scale. 
On  a  small  scale  it  would  not  pay,  for  a 
substance  must  be  cheap  when  it  is  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  adulteration.  The 
author  of  the  article  in  question,  a  Mr.  Lipp- 
man,  does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  this  so- 
called  grape  sugar  in  no  uncertain  words. — 
W.  K.  M. 


SOME  NEW  BEE  TERRITORY  IN  PROSPECT  IN 
WYOMING. 

We  have  received  from  the  State  Board  of 
Immigration,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  a  very 
hondsomely  gotten-up  book  on  the  resources 
of  Wyoming.  It  comprises  over  140  pages 
of  reading-matter,  tastefully  embellished  with 
a  number  of  excellent  illustrations  in  "half- 
tone." As  the  book  is  compiled  by  the  reg- 
ular government  officials  of  the  State,  there 
is  no  doubt  the  statements  are  reliable  and 
accurate.  Particulars  of  all  government  and 
semi-government  projects  are  given,  with 
the  address  of  those  in  control.  Naturally 
Wyoming  is  one  of  the  most  favored  and 
most  picturesque  regions  on  the  earth,  with 
resources  that  are  practically  boundless,  and 
a  climate  which  is  almost  perfect  from  the 
white  man's  standpoint.  As  a  honey  State 
it  will  probably  rival  Colorado,  Texas,  Utah, 
or  California,  at  no  distant  date.  Any  of 
our  readers  who  are  actually  seeking  a  new 
location  in  the  West,  where  they  can  grow 
up  with  the  country,  can  send  to  the  above 
address  and  get  this  book. — W.  K.  M. 


GLUCOSE,  AGAIN;  IS  IT  POISONOUS   TO  THE 
HUMAN  STOMACH? 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  tenor  of  its 
articles,  that  Gleanings  is  rather  against 
the  glucose  industry,  and  that  no  one  else  is 
so  prejudiced  as  we  are.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  antipathy  is  quite  common — so  much 
so  that  the  company  making  this  stuff  chang- 
ed its  name  from  the  American  Glucose  Co. 
to  the  American  Corn  Products  Co.  in  def- 
erence to  widespread  popular  opinion.  The 
Louisiana  Planter,  the  leading  journal  of  the 
cane-sugar  industry,  in  a  recent  issue  sets 
forth  the  situation  in  this  wise: 

It  is  now  announced  in  Chicago  that  the  Corn  Prod- 
ucts Manufacturing  Company  contemplate  the  imme- 
diate erection  in  that  city  of  another  great  glucose 
manufacturing  and  refining  plant,  the  estimated  cost 
of  which  will  be  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  land  for 
this  great  establishment  has  already  been  secured  on 
the  line  of  the  Chicago  drainage  canal,  and  it  is  said 
the  expected  capacity  of  the  works  will  be  a  loaded 
car  movement  of  125  cars  per  day  in  and  out,  which 
will  mean  the  employment  of  750  people. 

Incidentally  it  is  stated  that  from  5  to  6  n[iillion  gal- 
lons of  water  will  be  needed  for  the  daily  use  of  the 
establishment,  and  borings  have  been  made  satisfying 
the  management  that  they  can  secure  an  adequate 
water  supply  of  excellent  quality  at  a  depth  of  some 
1600  feet,  which  will  be  done  with  artesian  wells.  A 
storage  and  transfer  elevator  of  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter bushels  capacity  will  be  erected,  and  the  interior 
is  to  be  of  tile  laid  in  concrete, 
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A  rather  novel  point  is  brougrht  out  in  this  connec- 
tion; and  that  is,  that  the  woodwork  is  to  be  done 
away  with  in  this  new  factory,  for  the  reason  that  the 
life  of  a  glucose-factory  is  admitted  by  its  builders  not 
to  exceed  ten  years,  because  of  the  deterioration  of 
wood  as  affected  by  the  processes  in  use.  If  the  man- 
ufacture of  glucose  from  corn  starch  and  sulphuric 
acid  destroys  destroys  the  buildings  in  which  the  ma- 
terials are  manipulated,  what  can  we  expect  that  this 
same  combination  will  do  to  the  human  anatomy  that 
is  now  called  upon  to  take  in  this  country  some  1500 
tons  of  it  per  day— an  amount  far  in  excess  of  the  Louis- 
iana cane-sugar  crop,  and  about  equal  in  weight  to  the 
present  beet-sugar  crop? 

Again,  the  following  on  the  same  subject 
appears  in  Louisiana  Planter  for  Dec.  14: 

The  appeal  of  the  producers  of  glucose  to  be  per- 
mitted to  call  it  "  corn  syrup"  is  causing  considera- 
ble interest  in  food  circles.  The  extraordinary  way 
in  which  modern  glucose  is  made  by  boiling  starch 
in  an  attenuated  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  a 
chemcial  process  that  seems  to  have  a  bad  name 
because  of  its  objectionable  origin  in  the  process  of 
its  conversion  from  corn  starch  to  the  liquid  or  solid 
glucose.  The  Corn  Products  Co.  have  changed  their 
own  title  from  the  American  Glucose  Co.,  of  years 
back,  and  are  now  desirous  of  labeling  their  goods 
"corn  syrup,"  which  is  essentially  a  misnomer,  as 
the  production  of  this  kind  of  corn  syrup  is  not  possi- 
ble by  the  ordinary  presence  of  evaporation,  which 
produces  sugar-cane  syrup,  sugar-beet  syrup,  sor- 
ghum syrup,  and  maple  syrup. 

The  use  of  injurious  (and,  in  fact,  of  dangerous) 
chemicals  in  the  manufacture  of  food  stuffs  was  prac- 
ticed fnore  than  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  sugar  of  lead  is  probably  the  best  clarifying 
agent  for  refining  sugar.  Dr.  Evans  refers  to  it  in 
his  "  Sugar  Planters'  Manual,"  published  about  1845, 
and  says  that  it  became  necessary  to  prohibit  by  law 
the  use  of  lead  in  sugar-refining,  owing  to  the  dangers 
to  human  health  and  life  incident  to  that  process.  In 
the  earlier  history  of  the  glucose  industry  it  was  a 
notable  fact  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  connected 
with  it  was  that  of  entirely  eliminating  the  free  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  concentrated  syrups.  In  order  to 
do  this  it  was  necessary  to  use  considerable  lime;  and 
this,  combining  with  the  free  sulphuric  acid,  produced 
gypsum,  or  land  plaster,  which  floated  like  clouds 
throughout  the  liquid  mass,  and  was  very  difficult  of 
removal,  even  by  filter-press  filtration.  Liquid  glu- 
cose manufactured  from  corn  starch  by  the  sulphuric- 
acid  process  is  now  turned  out  apparently  as  clear  as 
crystal;  but  the  central  fact  remains;  that  is,  its 
manufacture  with  that  very  dangerous  agent,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  that  free  sulphuric  acid  has  very  frequently 
been  present  in  samples  of  glucose  offered  for  sale. 
The  word  "  corn,"  if  utilized  in  labeling  glucose,  will 
be  so  utilized  in  order  to  conceal  some  of  the  features 
of  its  objectionable  origin.  The  label  should  properly 
read,  "corn  and  sulphuric  acid  for  table  use." 

W.  K.  M. 


BEE-TALKS  BEFORE  SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  E.  W.  Pease,  of  Chica- 
go, wrote  us  concerning  a  talk  on  bees  which 
he  had  given  before  one  of  the  primary 
schools  of  that  city.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  interest  shown,  he  obtained  and  sent  to 
us  the  essays  written  on  the  subject  by  the 
children  the  day  following.  All  of  these 
showed  that  the  most  careful  attention  had 
been  given,  and  that,  in  most  cases,  every 
part  had  been  clearly  understood.  This  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  since  the  children 
were  in  only  the  third  grade,  and  were, 
therefore,  not  over  nine  or  ten  years  old. 

From  about  twenty-five  papers  we  have 
selected  four  to  place  before  our  readers  — 
not  because  they  are  the  best,  particularly, 
but  because  they  more  nearly  represent  the 
average. 

BEES. 

The  queen  bee  is  a  little  larger  than  the  others.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Pease  has  an  apiary.  The 
father  bee  is  called  the  drone,  i  ^There  are  three  differ- 


ent kinds  of  bees  in  each  hive.  They  are  the  queen, 
drone,  and  worker.  If  a  bee  ever  gets  into  the  wrong 
hive  the  other  bees  will  kill  him.  There  are  about 
forty  or  sixty  thousand  bees  in  each  hive.  The  queen 
lays  her  eggs  in  the  cells.  The  bees  put  the  honey  in 
the  cells.  The  honey- comb  is  made  of  pure  wax.  The 
bees  go  to  some  flowers  and  get  nectar  and  put  it  in 
their  honey  bag.  The  bees  take  hold  of  the  corner  of 
the  cell  and  pull  the  wax  out.  When  you  want  to  have 
an  apiary  you  number  the  hives.  There  is  only  one 
queen  in  each  hive.  If  there  is  two  one  will  kill  the 
other.  A  bee  has  two  pair  of  wings.  The  queen  bee 
looks  nearly  the  same  as  the  rest  except  that  she  is 
larger.  If  the  honey-oomb  is  not  pure  wax  the  bees 
will  not  touch  it.  A  bee  will  not  sting  if  you  will  not 
hurt  it.  When  the  bees  swarm  the  queen  is  always 
with  them.  When  they  swarm  you  take  a  dishpan  and 
hit  the  twig  and  they  will  fall  into  the  pan  and  then 
you  put  them  in  the  hive.  When  a  bee  stings  you  it 
will  die.  Abthur  Fbibebg. 

MB.  PEASE  AND  HIS  BEES. 

Thursday  Mr.  Pease  said  he  would  tell  us  a  story 
about  his  bees.  Frst  he  talked  to  us  a  long  time  about 
bees,  and  then  showed  us  some  bees  he  had  in  a  case 
It  was  very  interesting.  There  was  a  swarm  of  bees, 
and  with  them  there  was  a  queen.  Mr.  Pease  said 
that  the  bees  would  not  hurt  us  unless  we  hurt  them. 
Mr.  Pease  said  the  bees  and  the  queen-bees  are  very 
nice  when  they  are  not  angry.  There  are  thousands 
of  bees  in  one  hive. 

Did  you  ever  know  that  bees  are  mailed  to  other 
countries? 

They  are  put  in  a  box,  and  sent  away.  One  bee 
must  lay  at  least  two  or  three  thousand  eggs  a  day. 
He  said  he  was  going  to  give  us  some  cheese  and  hon- 
ey. Adena  Halbeeg. 

MB.  PEASE  AND  HIS  BBE-PABM. 

Mr.  Pease  owns  a*bee-f arm.  He  is  a  very  nice  man. 
He  told  us  that  there  were  forty  to  sixty  thousand  in 
a  hive.  Mr.  Pease's  office  is  on  the  corner  of  Winne- 
mac  Ave.  and  N.  Robey  Street.  He  has  a  nice  office. 
A  bee  never  stings  when  he  comes  back  from  the  hon- 
ey-field. He  is  full  of  honey,  and  is  too  stiff  to  sting 
then. 

You  have  to  put  a  vail  over  your  face  or  else  you 
will  be  stung.  There  is  only  one  queen  bee  in  each 
hive.  I  like  bees  because  they  give  honey.  But  I 
would  not  like  it  if  I  should  get  stung  by  one.  The 
queen  should  make  two  to  three  thousand  eggs  a  day, 
or  else  they  would  not  think  much  of  them. 

EVEBETT  LlNDSTBOM. 
BEES. 

Across  the  street  from  our  school  is  an  apiary.  A 
man  named  Mr.  Pease  owns  the  farm.  Yesterday  he 
was  in  our  room  and  told  us  about  bees.  He  said 
"  Bees  will  not  sting  when  going  to  the  honey-field  or 
coming  back,  because  when  going  to  the  field  they  are 
too  anxious  to  get  the  honey,  and  when  coming  back 
they  can  not  curve  the  abdomen.  Bees  will  sting  un- 
der only  two  circumstances:  that  is,  when  thpy  are 
hurt  and  when  excited.  The  queen  is  supposed  to  lay 
two  or  three  thousand  eggs  a  day.  Bees  almost  al- 
ways swarm.  Allen  Tbimblb. 

A  study  of  the  papers  as  a  whole  reveals 
the  fact  that  certain  parts  were  remembered 
rather  better  than  others,  showing  that  chil- 
dren appreciate  the  wonderful  revelations  in 
nature.  For  instance,  nearly  every  pupil  re- 
membered that  a  good  queen  should  lay  from 
two  to  three  thousand  eggs  in  a  day;  that  the 
queen  is  larger  than  the  workers;  that  there 
are  three  differents  kinds  of  bees  in  a  colo- 
ny, etc.  Children  have  wonderful  memories; 
and  if  they  are  told  such  things  in  an  inter- 
esting way  they  almost  never  forget  them. 
The  bees  in  the  observatory  hive  doubtless 
helped  to  impress  the  lesson  on  their  minds. 

It  is  an  oft-repeated  statement,  but  one 
which  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that  it  pays  a 
bee-keeper  to  educate  the  public.  Giving 
a  simple  and  interesting  lecture  before 
school-children  is  one  way  of  doiog  this,  and 
there  are  many  others, 
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INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  SULPHITES  IN  SYRUP 
AND  MOLASSES. 

From  time  to  time  Gleanings  has  fur- 
nished its  readers  with  considerable  data 
concerning  the  injurious  effects  of  sulphites 
and  sulphurous  acid  when  combined  with 
human  foods  and  used  as  such.  Some  may 
have  thought  we  were  stretching  the  truth 
so  as  to  get  a  case  against  syrup,  molasses, 
and  glucose.  Our  ideas  on  the  subject  were 
obtained  from  reading  the  reports  of  physio- 
logical experiments  made  in  Germany,  and 
from  talks  with  men  well  versed  in  the  tech- 
nics of  sugar  manufacture.  Now  comes  a 
bulletin  just  issued  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  more  than 
confirms  all  we  have  said.  Sulphites  and 
sulphurous  acid  have  been  found  guilty  on 
all  counts.  Every  bee-keeper  who  sells  hon- 
ey locally  ought  to  send  for  this  bulletin, 
which  we  think  is  free  to  all.  It  was  issued 
Nov.  22.  As  the  report  is  founded  on  prac- 
tical experiments  made  in  Washington  we 
will  give  the  summary  of  results  verbatim  so 
that  there  need  be  no  misunderstanding 
anywhere.— W.  K.  M. 

These  data  clearly  show  that  the  administration  of 
sulphites  and  of  sulphurous  acid  in  a  free  state  in  the 
quantities  employed  produces  harmful  effects.  A  ten- 
dency is  manifested  in  practically  every  case  to  pro- 
duce headache  and  digestive  disturbances.  In  some 
cases  these  symptoms  are  not  clearly  marked,  while 
in  others  they  are  extremely  well  defined.  In  many 
cases  uneasy  sensations  and  even  pain  were  developed 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  there  were  com- 
plaints of  "  heartburn."  The  occurrence  of  this  class 
of  symptoms  during  the  administration  of  the  preserv- 
ative and  their  gradual  disappearance  during  the  aft- 
er-period seem  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  they 
could  have  been  due  only  to  the  effect  of  the  preserva- 
tive itself.  There  were  also  in  some  cases  attacks  of 
dizziness,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  In  a  few  cases 
nausea  was  developed  to  the  extent  of  vomiting. 

It  was  recognized,  as  in  previous  experiments,  that 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  subject  might  play  some 
part  in  producing  these  symptoms,  or  at  least  might 
affect  the  description  of  them  by  the  man  himself. 
That  this,  however,  does  not  exercise  a  dominant  in- 
fluence was  more  than  established  by  the  remarkable 
effects  of  the  administration  of  salicylic  acid,  where, 
with  the  same  opportunities  for  mental  effects  of  a 
depressing  character,  there  was  manifested,  on  the 
cont,rary,  a  persistent  demand  for  more  food,  the  sali- 
cylic acid  apparently  serving  as  a  stimulant.  There 
is  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  the  fact  that  the  symptoms 
which  are  described  in  the  medical  history  are  those 
actually  experienced  by  the  young  men,  any  tendency 
to  exaggeration  in  the  reporting  of  these  symptoms 
having  been  carefully  considered  at  the  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  men  who  received  sodium  sulphite 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  administration 
of  this  preservative  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
causes  headache,  sensations  of  dizziness  and  occasion- 
al nausea,  indigestion,  pains  in  the  stomach,  and  oth- 
er unfavorable  symptoms.  With  the  men  who  re- 
ceived sulphurous  acid  in  an  uncombined  state,  head- 
ache was  very  common,  there  was  a  slight  tendency 
to  dizziness,  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  nausea, 
and  a  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  weakness. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  tbe  most  prominent 
symptom  was  that  of  headache,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  caused  by  the  imagination.  This  symptom 
was  very  commonly  and  very  persistently  experienced 
at  some  time  during  the  preservative  period. 

BODY  WEIGHT. 

The  administration  of  the  sodium  sulphite  was  ac- 
companied by  a  slight  average  loss  of  weight  during 
the  preservative  period,  but  the  full  effect  of  the  pre- 
servative in  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  body  was 
shown  only  toward  the  end  of  the  preservative  period, 
and  there  was  a  continued  loss  in  weight  during  the 
after-period.  ,      ^   .  .  m  ^ 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  admmistration  of  sul- 
phurous acid  in  the  form  of  sulphite  tends  to  reduce 
the  weight  of  the  body  slowly,  and  that  this  tendency 


is  continued  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  preservative.  There  was  a  very  slight 
increase  in  the  average  weight  of  the  body  under  the 
administration  of  the  sulphurous  acid  in  the  uncom- 
bined form,  which  increase  continued  in  the  after- 
period.  The  final  average  effect  upon  weight  for  the 
eleven  men  shows  no  change  in  the  preservative  peri- 
od and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  after-period. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  AT  HARRISBURG; 
A  MARK  OF  APPRECIATION  SHOWN  TO 
GENERAL-MANAGER  N.  E.  FRANCE. 

Owing  to  one  thing  and  another  we  have 
been  unable  to  continue  our  report  as  given 
on  page  1430,  Nov.  15th  issue.  We  now  take 
it  up  where  we  left  off. 

We  listened  to  a  very  interesting  address 
by  the  Rev.  N.  E.  Cleaver,  on  the  subject  "Is 
it  practicable  and  profitable  for  the  average 
bee-keeper  to  rear  queens  for  market?"  As 
we  published  an  article  from  him  on  that 
subject  on  page  1445,  in  which  he  gives  some 
of  the  main  points  of  his  paper,  we  will  not 
go  into  a  discussion  of  it  here;  but  the  ad- 
dress taking  the  negative  side  of  the  propo- 
sition was  listened  to  with  marked  attention, 
drawing  forth  a  great  deal  of  interesting  dis- 
cussion. 

We  next  listened  to  an  interesting  paper, 
although  somewhat  technical,  on  the  insect 
enemies  of  the  honey-bee,  by  Assistant  State 
Zoologist  Satterthwait,  of  Harrisburg.  The 
main  points  were  as  follows: 

The  bee-moth  {Oalleria  melonella);  the 
wax-moth  {Achrcea  grisella),  Fab  ;  bee-killer 
[Promachus  Fitchii);  bee-louse  {Br aula  coe- 
ca);  oil  beetle  {Meloe  angusticoUis);  kj  ( Fhora 
incrassata);  meal-moth  and  the  bee- beetle 
{Trichoides  apiarius).  Of  less  importance 
are  predaceous  wolf-flies,  dragon-flies,  wasps, 
hornets,  ambush  and  assassin  bugs,  ants,  and 
sphinx  moths.  Aristotle,  Virgil,  Columella, 
and  other  ancient  writers  mention  the  bee- 
moth  as  a  formidable  enemy  of  bees.  It  was 
first  mentioned  in  this  country  by  the  Boston 
Patriot  as  having  made  its  appearance  near 
that  city  in  the  spring  of  1806.  It  was  noted 
at  Mercer,  Pa.,  in  1826,  and  by  1826  had  over- 
run Ohio.  At  the  present  time  probably  eve- 
ry apiarian  knows  the  work  of  the  moth, 
and  that  it  can  not  be  successfully  controlled 
in  the  old-fashioned  box  hives.  Its  life  his- 
tory is  as  follows: 

The  moth,  from  head  to  the  end  of  the 
folded  wing,  is  |  to  f  of  an  inch;  the  expanse 
is  1^  to  1^  inches.  The  females  average 
much  larger  than  the  males.  The  palpi  of 
the  females  form  a  prominent  "beak."  The 
palpi  of  the  male  are  not  so  conspicuous. 
The  adults  fly  normally  after  dusk,  about 
May  for  the  first  brood,  and  August  for  the 
second  brood.  When  the  moth  is  at  rest  the 
legs  are  naturally  concealed.  The  wings 
closely  overlap  on  the  back,  when  folded, 
and  are  drawn  down  at  the  sides.  The  outer 
margin,  thus  folded,  suggests  the  outline  of 
the  tail  of  a  fowl. 

When  the  moth  is  disturbed  it  moves  with 
a  jump  and  a  flit,  making  it  hard  to  catch. 
The  eggs  are  inserted  by  the  telescoping  ovi- 
positor into  any  available  crevice  of  the  hive, 
the  number  sometimes  exceeding  200. 
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The  adult  moths  are  very  agile,  their  speed 
of  flight  exceeding  the  flight  of  bees. 

The  bee-killer,  or  wolf-fly  {Promachus 
hastardi)  was  first  reported  from  Nebraska 
in  July,  1864,  as  a  pronounced  enemy  of  the 
honey-bee.  Dr.  Fitch  describes  these  flies 
as  inhuman  murderers — the  savages  of  the 
insect  world.  They  take  their  prey  to  some 
extent,  perhaps  generally,  on  the  wing,  and 
even  seize  dragon-flies,  bumble-bees,  and 
tiger-beetles.  The  pain  of  a  common  horse- 
fly's bite  is  generally  understood  to  be  mad- 
dening in  its  sharpness;  but  the  wolf -fly  pro- 
boscis lacks  all  softness,  and  when  inserted 
into  the  victim  it  is  held  there  by  stiff  bristles, 
and  the  fly  sucks  out,  not  a  little  blood,  but 
the  whole  mass  of  the  internal  organs!  Dr. 
Riley  watched  a  number  of  these  bee-killers 
for  a  while,  and  observed  that,  although 
many  other  insects  were  present,  it  gave  ex- 
clusive attention  during  this  observation  to 
the  selection  of  honey-bees.  The  sting  of  the 
bee  seems  not  to  affect  them  except  to  make 
them  tighten  their  grasp  on  their  doomed 
victims.  The  bee-killer  is  in  the  adult  stage 
during  June  and  July. 

The  bee-louse  is  found  living  parasitically 
on  the  honey-bees  in  Europe.  It  is  from  J 
to  f  of  a  line  long.  It  is  a  body  parasite, 
one  or  two  occurring  on  the  body  of  the  bee, 
though  sometimes  they  greatly  multiply,  and 
are  very  troublesome  to  the  bees. 

The  blister-beetle  {Meloe  Americanus) 
seems  to  be  the  only  member  of  its  family  in 
Pennsylvania.  Its  life  history  is  varied  from 
that  of  most  insects,  even  from  other  cole- 
optera,  in  having,  instead  of  egg,  larval, 
pupa,  and  adult  stage,  larval  (the  Ijreeding 
stage ) ,  the  second  larval,  the  third  larval  stage, 
pupa,  and  adult.  This  insect  hatches  from 
the  eggs,  which  are  laid  in  the  ground,  and 
gets  a  foothold  on  a  bee  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. These  are  body  parasites.  Lack  of 
time  prevented  Mr.  Sattlewait  from  deal- 
ing with  other  insect  enemies  of  bees  such  as 
wasps,  hornets,  millipedes,  and  spiders. 

The  remedy  was,  to  keep  the  colony  strong, 
and  the  bees  will  usually  be  their  own  best 
protectors,  thousands  of  bees  being  ready  to 
die  in  the  defens?e  of  their  home. 

MR.  FRANCE  REMEMBERED. 

This  was  followed  by  the  question-box, 
which,  for  lack  of  space  we  will  not  here  re- 
produce. But  there  was  one  very  pretty  in- 
cident that  occurred,  during  which  Mr.  W. 
Z.  Hutchinson  sprang  a  pleasant  surprise. 
The  session  was  about  to  adjourn  when  he 
begged  a  few  moments  of  time  in  which  he 
might  bring  up  a  matter  that  he  thought 
would  be  interesting  to  all.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  how  he  had  sent  out  a  circular 
letter  to  the  members  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association  in  which  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  splendid  services  performed 
by  General  Manager  N.  E.  France  to  the 
National,  and  how  he  had  worked  long  and 
faithfully,  as  every  one  knew,  for  a  very 
small  salary.  He  suggested  that  those  who 
felt  that  the  General  Manager's  services  were 
worthy  of  a  lasting  recognition,  and  who 
would  be  willing  to  contribute  a  small  amount 


toward  the  purchase  of  a  gold  watch  and 
chain,  to  be  presented  at  the  Harrisburg  con- 
vention, should  send  in  their  contributions. 
There  were  many  responses  to  this,  the  ma- 
jority of  remittances  being  in  ten-cent  pieces; 
but  there  were  quite  a  number  of  others, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  two  to  five  dollars 
each,  the  aggregate  of  which  was  $75.00. 
But  the  most  pleasing  feature,  said  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  in  these  responses  was  that  many 
said  they  had  thought  of  doing  the  same 
thing  before,  and  were  now  glad  of  sending 
this  mark  of  their  appreciation.  One  man 
in  particular  had  thought  for  some  time  that 
Mr.  France  should  be  kept  under  a  close 
"watch,"  and  added  that  he  should  not 
wonder  if  he  needed  to  be  "chained"  too, 
and  inclosed  his  25  cents.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  with  the  mon- 
ey, purchased  a  beautiful  gold  watch  with  a 
full- jeweled  movement,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription:  "A  token  of  appreciation 
from  members  of  the  N.  B.  K.  A.  to  their 
manager,  N.  E.  France;"  and  as  he  present- 
ed this  to  Mr.  France  he  said: 

Bro.  France,  take  this  beautiful  token  of  our  ap- 
preciation; wear  it  next  your  heart;  and  may  that 
heart  long  beat  as  faithfully  and  steadily  as  the  little 
balance-wheel  inside;  may  your  face  ever  be  as  bright 
and  shining  as  this  beautiful  case;  and  may  your  days 
be  as  full  of  "  good  works." 

But  there  was  money  enough  left  to  make 
another  present,  and  a  happy  thought  struck 
Mr.  Hutchinson  that  the  wife  who  had  made 
it  possible  for  Mr.  France  to  leave  home  and 
attend  to  the  exacting  duties  of  the  National 
ought  to  be  remembered;  and  after  tender- 
ing the  watch  Mr.  Hutchinson  turned  again 
to  the  General  Manager  and  said: 

Bro.  France,  we  have  tried  to  fill  your  cup  of  happi- 
ness to  the  brim;  now  we  wish  to  make  it  overflow. 
Away  in  that  far  western  home  of  yours  is  a  loved  one 
who,  with  bright  brain  and  nimble  fingers,  looks  well 
to  the  ways  of  her  household.  And  we  have  been  led 
to  believe  that,  were  it  not  for  these  nimble  fingers 
and  the  wise  guidance  of  affairs  in  your  absence,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  you  to  fulfill  properly  the 
duties  of  the  office  that  you  now  hold.  In  view  of  this 
we  esteem  it  a  rare  pleasure  to  remember  also  that 
faithful  helpmate  of  yours— your  wife.  We  have,  for 
her,  a  dozen  solid-silver  tea-spoons.  On  the  top  of  the 
handle,  in  old  English  script,  we  have  had  engraved 
the  letter  F.  On  the  under  side  of  the  handle,  in 
smaller  script,  are  the  letters  N.  B.  K.  A.  Take  them 
to  Mrs.  France,  and  present  them  with  the  compli- 
ments of  the  National  Association.  Tell  her  not  to 
"  keep  them  just  for  company."  Have  her  use  them 
every  day,  just  as  you  do  your  watch,  and  when  Tour 
hand  supports  one  of  these  so  easily,  so  lightly,  re- 
member that,  in  a  like  manner,  back  of  you  stands  the 
whole  National  Association,  and  that  it  can  and  wi  I 
support  you  just  as  firmly  as  your  hand  can  support 
one  of  these  little  spoons. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  Mr.  France  was 
deeply  touched,  and  for  the  time  being  was 
unable  to  respond.  The  day' s  session  ad  journ- 
ed,  after  which  he  was  made  the  recipient  of 
many  hearty  handshakes  and  congratulatons. 

Gleanings  believes  that  the  wonderful 
growth  and  success  of  the  National  bas  been 
due  very  largely  to  Mr.  France's  personality; 
but,  more  than  all  else,  to  the  immense 
amount  of  hard  work  which  he  has  bestowed 
on  the  organization— a  service,  which  Mr. 
Hutchinson  very  properly  estimates,  could 
not  have  been  secured  by  any  private  cor- 
poration for  five  times  the  amount  he  has 
been  paid.  r  Continued.) 
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HONEY  FROM  BASSWOOD. 

' '  I  am  sending  you  a  few  questions  which 
I  wish  you  to  answer  as  they  are  numbered, 
it  you  will  accommodate  me  thus;  and  I 
wish  them  answered  through  the  columns  of 
Gleanings.  1.  I  am  thinking  of  moving  my 
bees,  the  coming  summer,  several  miles  to 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  bass  wood, 
hoping  to  secure  a  greater  yield  of  honey 
than  1  at  present  receive,  as  I  have  no  bass- 
wood  near  me.  What  would  be  your  opin- 
ion regarding  this  matter?  2.  Are  there  any 
seasons  when  basswood  blossoms  in  profu- 
sion without  giving  a  good  yield  of  nectar 
from  those  blossoms?  3.  Are  not  the  blos- 
som-buds formed  on  the  bass  wood-trees  a 
few  weeks  previous  to  the  time  of  their  open- 
ing, so  that  I  can  know  by  this  whether  there 
is  a  prospect  of  honey  from  that  source  in 
time  to  make  preparations  for  moving? 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  whatever  re- 
ply you  may  see  fit  to  make,  I  am 

' '  Yours  truly, 
"T.  E.  Howe,  New  York." 

In  answering  the  first  question  I  would  say 
that  I  believe  basswood  to  be  the  greatest 
honey-producer  in  the  world,  and  the  least 
likely  to  fail  to  yield  nectar  of  any  plant  or 
tree;  therefore  1  call  the  idea  of  our  corres- 
pondent a  good  one,  and  I  see  nothing  against 
it  except  the  expense.  That  basswood  is  an 
enormous  yielder  of  nectar  was  proven  years 
ago,  when  the  late  Dr.  Gallup,  then  of  Or- 
chard, Iowa,  obtained  a  yield  of  20  pounds 
per  day  on  an  average  from  a  single  colony, 
during  a  period  of  30  days;  or  600  pounds 
from  a  single  colony  in  thirty  days.  This 
record  has  never  been  beaten,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, by  any  single  colony,  from  any  one 
source  of  nectar  supply  during  the  same  num- 
ber of  days.  I  once  had  a  colony  which 
gave  a  yield  of  66  lbs.  of  basswood  honey  in 
three  days,  and  802  in  ten  days,  and  proba- 
bly might  have  done  nearly  as  well  as  Gal- 
lup's  had  the  fiow  of  nectar  continued  as 
long.  From  the  above  I  believe  if  Mr.  Howe 
can  move  his  bees  to  the  basswood  and  re- 
turn them  at  an  expense  of  about  one  dollar 
per  colony,  he  would  do  well,  even  in  a  rath- 
er poor  season,  as  a  yield  of  ten  pounds  per 
colony  would  nearly  if  not  quite  pay  for  the 
moving.  And  should  the  cost  come  up  to 
$L50  per  colony,  15  to  17  pounds  would  cov- 
er that  with  the  present  price  of  honey. 

By  going  back  over  my  account  with  my 
bees  for  the  past  30  years  I  find  that,  from 
basswood  alone,  my  yield  of  honey  has  been 
about  55  pounds  on  an  average  from  each 
colony,  each  year.  This  is  the  average  yield 
of  the  apiary,  not  the  yield  of  an  individual 


colony.  Now,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  sup- 
pose we  call  50  pounds  as  the  average  yield, 
or  what  we  could  expect  one  year  with  anoth- 
er, from  basswood,  and  that  it  will  cost  20 
pounds  of  that  yield  for  moving  the  bees  to 
the  basswood,  we  shall  have  30  lbs.  per  colo- 
ny left  as  the  profit.  This,  at  10  cts.  per 
pound,  would  give  us  $3  00  per  colony;  and 
if  Mr.  Howe  has  100  colonies  his  profit  above 
the  cost  would  be  $300  00,  which  would  be 
an  item  worth  considering. 

To  his  second  question,  I  will  say  that,  up 
to  five  years  ago,  I  never  knew  of  an  entire 
failure  of  nectar  from  the  basswood.  That 
season  we  had  a  freeze  which  formed  ice 
half  an  inch  thick  after  the  basswood  com- 
menced to  leave  out,  and  for  this  reason 
there  was  not  any  basswood  bloom  at  all  that 
year,  hence  an  entire  failure;  then  three 
years  ago  a  freeze  killed  all  the  buds  on  the 
low  ground,  but  on  the  hills  there  was  some 
bloom,  but  not  enough  to  give  any  thing  like 
a  full  yield.  Aside  from  this  the  shortest 
fiow  I  ever  knew  gave  a  three-days'  yield,  in 
which  honey  was  so  plentiful  that  the  bees 
could  not  prepare  room  fast  enough  to  store 
it,  with  a  gradual  tapering  off  of  two  days 
more,  making  five  days  in  all.  The  longest 
gave  a  yield  of  25  days,  with  three  of  them 
so  cold  that  the  bees  could  work  only  a  little 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  state  of  the 
atmosphere  has  much  to  do  with  the  secretion 
of  nectar  in  the  basswood  flowers.  The  most 
unfavorable  weather  is  a  cold,  rainy,  cloudy 
spell,  with  the  air  or  wind  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection. If  basswood  bloom  came  at  a  time 
of  year  when  we  were  likely  to  have  much 
such  weather,  there  might  be  some  doubt 
about  moving  to  the  basswood  being  profit- 
able; but,  as  a  rule,  we  have  very  little  such 
weather  while  basswood  is  in  bloom.  We 
are  more  apt  to  have  showery  weather  with 
the  air  charged  with  electricity,  at  which 
time  the  nectar  will  almost  drop  from  the 
blossoms,  providing  no  rain  comes  witidn 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  apiary.  At  such 
times  as  this  I  have  seen  honey  sparkling  in 
the  bloom  after  it  had  fallen  to  the  ground — 
so  much  so  as  to  attract  my  attention  in  the 
morning  sunshine.  Then  this  nectar  is  al- 
most or  quite  honey,  not  sweetened  water, 
which  makes  basswood  doubly  valuable  over 
most  of  other  honey-secreting  plants  or  trees. 
At  times  when  basswood  was  yielding  its 
best  I  have  seen  fully  a  bee-load  of  honey  in 
a  single  flower,  and  from  one  stem  of  blos- 
soms I  have  jarred  two  to  three  thick  drops  of 
nectar  into  the  palm  of  my  hand,  enough  so 
it  would  run  from  the  hand.  But,  of  course, 
such  an  extreme  has  occurred  only  three  or 
four  times  in  my  forty  years  of  apicultural 
life. 

In  answering  the  third  question  I  will  say 
that  the  fruit- buds  and  leaflets  to  all  trees 
with  which  I  am  familiar  are  formed  in  June 
and  July  of  the  preceding  year,  so  the  results 
of  next  season's  honey  yield,  so  far  as  buds 
and  flowers  are  concerned,  are  already  form- 
ed in  embryo,  on  the  apparently  bare  and 
lifeless  branches  of  the  basswood-trees,  as  we 
behold  them  these  zero  days  of  winter.  They 
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wait  only  for  the  warmth  of  spring,  to  bring 
this  dormant  life  into  growth.  As  soon  as 
these  buds  unfold  some  time  during  the  com- 
ing May,  then  we  can  see  and  know  whether 
to  make  preparations  for  moving  the  bees  or 
not.  By  examining  closely  we  can  find  the 
bunch  of  buds  at  the  base  of  each  leaf,  curl- 
ed up,  looking  like  the  half  of  a  small  sweet- 
pea  seed,  or  perhaps  a  little  fuzzy  caterpillar 
would  describe  it  better.  With  each  week 
the  bunch  of  buds  grows  till  at  the  end  of 
about  seven  weeks  from  the  time  the  trees 
begin  to  show  their  green  in  spring  they  open 
their  flowers  filled  with  nectar,  to  invite  the 
bees  to  a  sumptuous  feast.  Of  course,  a  cool 
season  will  retard  the  time  of  bloom  from  a 
week  to  ten  days,  and  a  very  hot  season  ad- 
vance it  nearly  as  much,  but  the  above  is  the 
rule.  June  28th  is  the  earliest  I  ever  knew 
basswood  bloom  to  open  in  this  locality,  and 
July  16th  the  latest.  Thus  the  practical  eye 
can  tell  nearly  two  months  in  advance  as  to 
the  promise  of  a  yield  of  basswood  honey. 


SELECTING  QUEENS. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  article  in  Nov. 
1st  issue  Gleanings  from  E.  W.  Alexander,  as  I 
always  do  words  from  his  pen.  Two  points 
interested  me  particularly,  as  my  own  ex- 
perience is  strictly  in  line  with  his.  One  of 
the  greatest  inventions  ever  made  in  this 
country,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  world, 
was  the  Babcock  milk-tester.  This  simple 
instrument  makes  it  possible  for  the  dairy- 
man to  know  just  what  each  cow  brings  him. 
He  need  not  leave  any  thing  to  chance,  but 
can  tell  easily,  at  once,  and  with  no  chance 
for  mistake,  the  exact  status  of  every  one  of 
his  cows.  This  makes  it  possible  to  weed 
out  the  failures,  and  also  the  indifferent  ani- 
mals, and  soon  he  has  only  the  best;  and  as 
he  breeds  from  those  retained,  he  reaps  a 
double  benefit;  he  has  cows  that  pay,  and  he 
gets  a  renewal  in  kind  for  future  use.  It  is 
said  that  this  simple  invention  of  Prof.  Bab- 
cock, of  the  Wisconsin  University,  which 
was  given  to  the  world,  increased  the  dairy 
products  and  profits  by  one-half  in  Wiscon- 
sin; and  if  there,  then  of  course  it  has  done 
equal  service  in  every  other  State  where  the 
dairy  interest  is  prominent. 

Mr.  Alexander's  article  suggests  that  the 
dairyman  is  not  the  only  one  who  practices 
this  weeding-out  process.  The  bee-keeper 
has  no  Babcock  machine,  but  he  is  less  in 
need  of  one  than  is  the  dairyman;  for  if  he  has 
sharp  eyes  (and  these  are  quite  requisite  to 
the  successful  bee-keeper)  he  will  know  his 
queens  from  alpha  to  omega,  and  will  know 


the  one  that  fills  his  hives  with  industrv 
honey,  and  his  pocketbook  with  dollars. 
But,  even  with  this  knowledge,  how  many 
practice  the  keeping  of  only  the  best,  and 
breeding  from  only  the  very  best?  Here  the 
apiarist  has  advantage  over  even  the  dairy- 
man, for  the  dairyman  will,  with  a  great 
show  of  reason,  hesitate  to  kill  any  of  his 
calves  from  selected  mothers,  while  the  bee- 
keeper has  no  good  reason  for  breeding  from 
any  one  but  the  very  best  queen  of  the  api- 
ary. The  dairyman  can  get  but  one  offspring 
from  each  cow  in  a  year,  while  the  bee-man 
can  get  all  his  queens  from  his  best  queen— 
an  unlimited  number;  and  if  he  exercises  the 
requisite  care,  he  can  get  them  nearly  all 
mated  with  drones  from  his  next-best  queen. 
Should  not  all  then  follow  the  advice  and  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Alexander,  taking  every  pains 
to  determine  the  very  best  queens,  those  that 
breed  late  in  fall,  those  that  are  phenomenal- 
ly prolific,  those  that  give  us  sweet-temper- 
ed workers,  and,  indeed,  workers  that  are 
models  in  every  respect?  Then  let  us  be  un- 
sparing, and  mercilessly  destroy  every  one 
that  does  not  come  up  to  the  best,  and  re- 
queen  from  young  queens  that  are  reared 
from  the  very  best  queen  in  the  bee-yard. 
If  others  have  better  -  they  will  not  have  if 
we  practice  the  above — then  we  will,  if  wise, 
secure  from  them,  that  we  may  breed  and 
possess  the  very  best  that  are  to  be  had. 

Peter  Collyer  once  said  that  it  would  be  a 
God-send  if  lightning  would  strike  half  the 
cows  in  the  State  of  New  York  if  it  would 
select  discreetly.  Mr.  Wm  McEvoy  says  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal, 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  queens  of  Ontario 
should  be  destroyed,  and  young  better  queens 
put  in  their  place.  We  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  Ontario  is  one  whit  behind  any 
section  of  the  world  in  the  skill  and  intelli- 
gence of  her  bee-keepers. 

The  second  point  made  by  Mr.  Alexander 
is  just  as  wise  and  timely  as  the  other. 
Years  ago,  as  readers  of  the  bee- journals  will 
remember,  I  tried  the  effects  of  stimulative 
feeding  in  the  spring,  and  with  surprising 
results.  There  is  no  question  but  judicious 
feeding,  regularly  carried  on,  will  do  wonders 
as  the  colonies  are  building  up  in  the  spring. 
Mr.  Alexander  makes  another  good  point 
which  has  so  much  of  his  customary  good 
sense  coupled  with  it  that  it  must  commend 
itself  to  every  thoughtful  experienced  bee- 
keeper. The  solid  combs  of  capped  honey 
in  the  middle  of  the  brood-nest  are  surely  in 
the  way  of  a  prosperous  increase.  Some  one 
has  said  that  dirt  is  matter  out  of  place,  and, 
if  so,  a  very  short  word  characterizes  the 
keeping  of  great  frames  solid  with  honey  in 
the  brood-chamber  in  the  early  season  of  the 
year. 

There  are  three  decided  gains  in  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Mr  Alexander,  faithfully 
carried  out:  First  and  least,  we  often  get 
honey  to  sell  that  would  otherwise  be  worse 
than  useless,  for  a  time;  second,  we  remove 
the  great  cold  barriers  in  the  midst  of  the 
brood-nest,  that  would  better  be  in  cellar  or 
storeroom,  or,  better  still,  extracted,  the  hon- 
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ey  sold,  and  the  combs  ready  for  use  as 
needed  in  the  spring;  and  third,  and  most 
important,  we  would  practice  that  stimula- 
tion which  would  give  us  very  strong  colo- 
nies and  much  honey  as  the  season  advances. 
I  am  sure  we  all  owe  Mr.  Alexander  a  most 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  meaty  article, 
and  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  giving  it  to  us  in 
the  pages  of  your  excellent  paper. 

ENEMIES   OF  BEES. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  of  nature  is 
that  of  mimicry  for  protection.  In  one  case 
our  bees  are  victims  to  this  law  of  mimicry. 
This  comes  through  one  of  our  little  bugs, 
which,  in  my  "Bee-keeper's  Guide,"  I  call 
the  "  stinging  bug. "  This  insect  is  known 
to  science  as  Fhymata  erosa.  This  little  bug 
is  a  good  illustration  of  this  law  of  mimicry. 
It  is  of  a  dull  obscure  yellow;  and  as  it  hides 
among  the  stamens  of  the  goldenrod  it  is  so 
concealed  that  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  hu- 
man eye,  sharpened  by  close  scientific  obser- 
vation, to  discover  it.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  the  industrious  honey-bee,  all  unsus- 
pecting, should  come  fearlessly  into  the  very 
clutch  of  this  cruel  stinging  bug?  I  gave 
the  name  ' '  stinging  bug  ' '  to  this  little  stab- 
ber,  as  it  often  punctures  man  himself  so  as 
to  cause  a  severe  smart. 

There  is  another  curious  feature  about  this 
little  murderer  that  is  not  specially  joyous 
to  the  bee-keeper.  It  has  its  front  legs  curi- 
ously fashioned  so  as  to  grasp  with  them; 
and  as  it  lies  snugly  in  its  floral  retreat  it 
can,  as  bee  or  other  coveted  insect  comes  to 
it,  grasp  its  luckless  prey  with  one  of  these 
strong  leg  jaws,  and,  with  the  other,  hold 
firmly  to  the  flower,  and  then  with  its  strong 
beak  can  pierce  and  suck  its  victim  blood- 
less and  lifeless.  This  phymata  is  widely 
distributed  in  our  country,  and  destroys 
many  thousands  of  bees  annually.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  our  bees  are  so  prolific,  as  we 
know  of  no  way  to  get  rid  of  these  bugs, 
and  we  may  not  suffer  very  serious  loss,  for 
the  increase  in  the  hive  with  a  good  queen  is 
so  striking  that  the  loss  from  the  stinging 
bug  is  not  greatly  felt. 


PLACING  BEES  EARLIER  IN  THE  CELLAR. 

On  Nov.  18,  Mr.  C.  Edmanson,  President 
of  the  Brant  Bee-keepers'  Association,  a  thor- 
oughly up-to-date  bee-keeper,  helped  me  to 
put  my  bees  in  the  cellar.  On  the  27th  of  the 
same  month  I  helped  him  to  cellar  his  bees. 
We  both  made  up  our  minds  that  the  bees 
had  lost  by  remaining  out  the  other  nine 
days,  and,  circumstances  permitting,  the  bees 
will  go  in  even  earlier  next  year. 


On  page  1510  you  very  wisely  endorse  what 
appears  to  be  to  you  a  new  idea  in  comb- 
honey  shipping-cases;  viz.,  a  sliding  cover. 
No  doubt  the  idea  is  original  with  Mr.  Hart 
but  we  have  had  them  in  general  use  in  On- 
tario for  fifteen  years  or  more.  I  simply 
took  the  pattern  from  the  old-fashioned 
wooden  match-box. 

STIMULATIVE  FEEDING  IN  SPRING. 

At  the  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Association 
convention  lately  held  in  Toronto,  Messrs 
Wm.  McEvoy,  S.  D.  House,  E.  Deckinson' 
Jr.,  and  R.  F.  Holtermann  were  about  the 
only  pronounced  advocates  of  stimulative 
feeding.  They  carefully  qualified  the  state- 
ment by  saying  it  had  to  be  done  skillfully 
and  judiciously,  and  Mr.  McEvoy  said  that 
when  begun  at  fruit-bloom  time,  feeding 
should  be  done  whenever  one  day  passed 
without  either  natural  or  artificial  storing  by 
the  bees.  For  my  part  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  four  above-named  gentlemen  display- 
ed remarkably  sound  judgment  in  their  views 
and  convictions  upon  the  question. 

BRANT  DISTRICT  3IEETING. 

The  Brant  District  bee-keepers'  convention, 
which  has  been  so  great  a  success  for  several 
years,  and  which  last  year  was  honored  by 
the  presence  of  five  (and  no  ordinary  five)  of 
our  United  States  bee-keeping  fraternity 
is  to  be  held  this  year  at  Brantford,  Jan  21 
22,  23,  beginning  at  7  : 30  p.m.  of  the  first  day' 
probably  at  the  court-house.  Mr.  L.  A.  As- 
pinwall,  President  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association,  Jackson,  Mich.,  has  already  sig- 
nified his  intention  to  be  present  with  a  non- 
swarming  hive.  As  old  and  careful  an  in- 
vestigator as  is  Mr.  Aspinwall  would  be 
enough  of  a  drawing  card;  but  we  expect 
many  more.  My  bee-cellar  will  be  open  for 
inspection.  I  should  be  glad  if  those  coming 
from  the  United  States  or  Canada  would 
write  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Craig,  Brant- 
ford, or  myself  at  the  same  place.  New  York 
State  is  only  some  80  miles  away,  and  Michi- 
gan is  within  a  reasonable  distance. 


FOUL  BROOD. 

No  doubt  all  will  be  pleased  that,  when 
the  reports  of  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
and  that  of  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of 
the  Province  have  been  added  to  the  early 
seasons,  the  percentage  of  apiaries  found  dis- 
eased of  those  inspected  is  42.  This,  how- 
ever, leaves  no  room  for  congratulation,  par- 
ticularly when,  in  some  cases,  every  apiary 
in  the  vicinity  was  inspected.  As  the  result 
of  attending  conventions  in  New  York  and 
Michigan  1  found  much  disease  reported  in 
the  Michigan  Convention,  where,  it  was  said 
"We  must  wipe  it  out  or  it  will  wipe  us  out.'' 
In  other  diseases  of  a  contagious  nature  a 
good  wholesome  anxiety  aroused  makes  eve- 
ry intelligent  person  help  in  the  needed  work 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  bee-journals  could 
and  should  help  in  this  work.  Let  every  bee- 
keeper in  the  country  work  to  see  if  the  dis- 
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ease  is  in  his  and  his  neighbors'  apiaries, 
and  this,  with  the  law  in  cases  needed,  will 
do  much  to  stamp  out  the  disease. 


HONEY  FOR  ROYALTY. 

So  King  Edward,  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  is  to  be  presented  with  Canadian 
comb  and  extracted  honey.  It  is  the  product 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  it  was  shown 
at  the  fruit,  flower,  and  honey  show,  Toron- 
to. Messrs.  D.  Anguish,  Geo.  Laing,  H.  G. 
Sibbald,  E,  Grainger,  and  J.  H.  Thomson, 
certainly  had  very  fine  honey  there,  and  I 
feel  sure  that,  with  His  Majesty's  usual  good 
judgment,  the  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion (for  it  presents  the  goods)  will  in  future 
be  "Purveyors to  His  Majesty."  His  peace- 
ful tendencies  are  already  well  known;  but 
we  expect  that,  after  partaking  of  this  hon- 
ey, his  Majesty's  tendencies  in  that  direction 
will  become  so  active,  and  his  good  will  to 
the  bee-keeping  industry  in  Ontario  will  be- 
come so  great,  that  he  will  be  instrumental, 
or  at  least  seek  to  be  instrumental,  in  calling 
a  truce,  or  even  declare  a  peace  between 
Bacillus  alvei  and  the  the  larvse  of  Apis  mel- 
lifica;  also  between  whatever  factions  or  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  there  may  be  in  the  bee- 
keeping world. 

CARBON  DIOXIDE  IN  WINTERING. 

In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  Dec.  32, 
1906,  appears  an  interesting  article  on  "Acap- 
nia as  a  Factor  in  Shock."  The  article  is 
by  Dr.  Henderson,  and  it  may  have  a  very 
interesting  bearing  upon  the  wintering  prob- 
lem. It  is  just  such  problems  as  these,  and 
the  impossibility  of  their  accurate  solu- 
tion otherwise,  that  makes  us  long  for  the 
time  when  we  shall  have  thoroughly  practical 
yet  scientific  experiments  in  charge  of  api- 
cultural  experimental  stations  equipped  for 
the  most  delicate  of  tests  and  closest  obser- 
vations and  the  recording  of  the  results. 
Briefly  Dr.  Henderson  states  that  it  is  found 
that,  in  the  foetus  of  animals,  there  is  found 
in  their  blood  a  higher  percentage  of  carbon 
dioxide  than  in  the  mature  animal;  that  in 
breathing  our  lungs  are  not  entirely  emptied 
of  gas,  and  that,  when  we  draw  in  fresh  air, 
owing  to  the  admixture  of  this  with  the  car- 
bon-dioxide-laden  air  there  is  a  dilution. 

This  admixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and  air 
has  a  purpose,  as  has  every  act  in  nature. 
He  found  that,  when  we  draw  sharp  quick 
breaths  for  several  times  in  succession  the 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  lungs  is  diluted,  and, 
after  such  action,  we  naturally  want  to  stop, 
or  at  least  we  much  want  to  curtail  breath- 
ing for  a  time.  The  object  thus  accomplish- 
ed by  nature  is  to  increase  again  to  normal 
the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  lungs. 
Dr.  Henderson,  by  careful  tests,  found  that 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the 
lungs,  the  palpitation  of  the  heart  increased, 
and  the  amount  of  blood  driven  through  the 
veins  was  affected,  and  that  this  may  become 
injurious;  in  fact,  in  extreme  cases  it  caused 
death. 

But  some  may  say  this  is  very  interesting, 


and  may  even  explain  to  those  whose  heart- 
action  is  weak  why  they  should  not  exercise 
violently;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  bee- 
keeping? 

Why,  I  can  see  that  it  maybe  possible  that, 
when  bees  are  at  rest,  especially  during  the 
quiet  of  winter,  it  may  be  a  positive  ad- 
vantage for  the  atmosphere  to  be  diluted 
with  carbon  dioxide,  that  the  lack  of  venti- 
lation, except  in  a  very  moderate  way,  may 
be  injurious,  providing  the  moisture,  by 
means  of  environments,  or  the  construction 
of  the  hive,  or  can  be  taken  away  from  the 
bees.  What  interesting  problems  in  bee-keep- 
ing, problems  that  we  have  not  yet  dreamed 
of,  may  we  not  solve  in  the  future? 


Eleaninjis  from  Our  roreiiin&chBn^e: 


W.KJ^omisok 


HONEY  GINGER-BREAD. 

Simmer  one  pound  of  honey;  mix  in  one 
pound  of  rye  flour  or  wheat  flour.  Stir  with 
a  wooden  spoon.  Beat  it  well  and  then  al- 
low it  to  get  cold.  Add  to  the  batter  ( dough) 
half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
which  may  be  obtained  at  any  drugstore. 
Thoroughly  incorporate  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  for  on  this  the  proper  rising  of 
the  bread  depends.  It  should  be  cooked 
slowly  in  the  oven.  This  is  said  to  produce 
excellent  bread,  and  yet  is  very  easy  to  majce. 
—Health  and  Honey  (Fre^ich). 


BEE-KEEPING  FOSTERED  BY  THE  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  New  Zealand  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  just  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  recent  bul- 
letin on  bee  culture  which  it  is  now  distrib- 
uting to  the  bee-keepers  of  that  far-away 
country.  As  usual,  it  is  well  gotten  up,  and 
its  teachings  are  sound  and  good.  Its  author 
is  an  old-time  friend  of  Gleanings,  Mr. 
Isaac  Hopkins,  who  is  now  government  apia- 
rist. The  bulletin  is  mainly  written  in  the 
interest  of  beginners  and  amateurs,  and,  so 
far  as  we  know  about  New  Zealand  apicul- 
ture, the  instruction  given  is  excellent. 


A  NEW  WORK   ON   THE    NATURAL  HISTORY 
OF  THE  HONEY-BEE. 

The  publishers  of  the  lllustrierte  Monats- 
blatter  fuer  Bienenzucht,  published  at  Klos- 
terneuburg,  near  Vienna,  have  sent  us  a 
copy  of  part  first  of  their  new  book  "Con- 
tributions to  a  Natural  History  of  the  Hon- 
ey-bee," by  Dr.  Fleischman,  Professor  of 
Zoology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.  The 
editor  is  the  well-known  Theodor  Weippl, 
himself  quite  an  author,  and  also  editor  of 
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the  Austrian  bee-journal  from  the  office  of 
which  this  book  is  published.  The  book  is 
somewhat  on  the  style  of  Mr.  Cowan's,  but 
goes  over  more  ground,  and  goes  deeper 
into  the  subject.  One  of  the  features  of  this 
work  are  the  illustrations  drawn  by  Dr. 
Fleischman  himself.  There  are  nearly  sixty 
in  this  part  alone,  which  deals  with  the  hair, 
legs,  wings,  mouth-parts,  and  various  parts 
of  the  body.  The  cell  theory  as  applied  to 
honey-bees  is  graphically  displayed  so  as  to 
be  readily  understood.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  all  the  parts  are  out,  as  it  is  being 
issued  from  time  to  time.  To  those  who 
understand  the  German  language  thorough- 
ly, we  can  highly  recommend  this  book. 
Each  part  costs  25  cents;  but  any  one  wish- 
ing to  obtain  copies  must  subscribe  for  the 
whole  book,  which,  we  understand,  will  con- 
sist of  six  parts. 

THE  HONEY-BEARING  TREES  OF  WEST  AUS- 
TRALIA; THE  EUCALYPTUS. 

Mr.  John  Craigie  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  a  list  of  the  principal  honey-bearing 
trees  of  West  Australia,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered a  model,  and  hence  it  is  appended 
here.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  common 
names  of  the  eucalypti  differ  in  some  cases 
from  those  in  other  parts  of  Australia. 


Mybtac^. 
Myrtacse. 
Myrtacee. 
Myrtacee, 
Myrtacee. 
Myrtacee. 
Myrtacse. 
Myrtacee. 
Myrtacee. 
Myrtacee. 
Myrtacee. 
Myrtac^. 
Proteacea. 
Proteacea. 
Proteacea. 
Proteacea. 
Proteacea. 
Proteacea. 
Proteacea. 
Leguminosa. 
Leguminosa. 
Leguminosa. 
Lfficinthaceee. 


Systematic  Name. 
Eucalyptus  Calophylla. 
Eucalyptus  Marginata. 
Eucalyptus  Toxopliylla. 
Eucalyptus  Redunca. 
Eucalyptus  Gomphocephala. 
Eucalyptus  Patens. 
Eucalyptus  Rostrata. 
Eucalyptus  Rudis. 
Eucalyptus  Megacarpa. 
Eucalyptus  Agonis  Flexuosa. 
E.  Melaleuca  Leucadendron. 
Banksia  Verticillata. 
Banksia  Littoralis. 
Banksia  Attenuata. 
Banksia  Menziesii. 
Banksia  Ilicifolia. 
Banksia  Grandis. 
Banksia  Dentata. 
Acacia  Saligna 
Acacia  Acuminata. 
Acacia  Microhotyra. 
Nuytpsia  Floribunda. 


For  good  or  ill,  the  eucalyptus-trees  are 
being  extensively  planted  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  the  more  we  know  about  them 
the  better.  It  is  pretty  certain  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  wrong  species  has  been  planted, 
and  an  error  of  this  kind  is  difficult  to  recti- 
fy. For  example,  the  blue  gum  of  Tasmania 
{Eucalyptus  globulus)  has  been  quite  exten- 
sively planted,  whereas  it  is  much  inferior 
to  some  others  for  the  same  purpose.  Curi- 
ously enough,  California  has  great  virgin 
forests  of  fine  redwood  and  pine  trees,  and 
yet  it  is  planting  eucalypti  by  the  millions. 


Of  course,  these  are  not  all  natives,  some  be- 
ing exotics;  but  the  fact  that  some  parts  of 
Spain  are  very  cold,  while  other  parts  are 
quite  tropical,  growing  oranges,  lemons, 
dates,  etc.,  accounts  for  the  long  list.  Senor 
Pons-Fabreques  has  made  quite  a  study  of 
the  bee  flora  of  Spain,  and  has  succeeded  in 
compiling  a  very  interesting  list. 

Some  of  the  plants  he  mentions  might  with 
great  propriety  be  introduced  into  the  Unit- 
ed States;  for  example,  chick-peas,  sulla,  es- 
parcette,  lentils,  St.  John's  bread,  and  fenu- 
greek, all  belonging  to  the  order  of  legumes. 
In  Spain  these  plants  have  been  regularly 
cultivated  for  hundreds  of  years. 

This  Spanish  writer  regards  the  "sweet 
clover,"  or  "Bokara  clover,"  of  this  coun- 
try, as  a  sub-species  or  variety  of  Melotus  al- 
ba, which  he  terms  Melotus  leucantha.  He 
mentions,  also,  Melotus  parviflora,  M.  nea- 
politana,  M.  macrorhiza,  and  M.  arvensis. 
He  does  not  mention  the  dark-blue  or  purple 
sweet  clover. 

He  mentions  the  hardy  yellow  alfalfa 
{Meclicago  lupuUna).  He  says  it  sometimes 
bears  violet  flowers.  He  also  states  there  are 
many  other  species  of  Meclicago  in  Spain. 

THE  DANDELION  IN  SPAIN. 

In  regard  to  the  much  maligned  dandelion 
he  rightly  remarks  that  it  is  an  excellent  sal- 
Vebnactjlab  N'e.  ad  plant,  and  that  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent forage  plant  for  cattle. 
It  may  interest  many  to  know 
that  heather  grows  well  on  the 
mountain  tablelands  of  old 
Spain.  He  quietly  remarks, 
however,  that,  while  the  quan- 
tity of  the  honey  obtained  from 
it  is  very  great,  the  quality  is 
inferior.  If  he  ever  goes  to 
Germany  or  Scotland  he  stands 
a  chance  of  being  lynched. 

He  mentions  the  olive-tree  as 
a   honey-plant,  in  deference, 
probably,  to  the  opinion  of 
some  other   bee-keepers  who 
have  reported  it  as  such.  He 
seems  inclined  to  doubt  it.  I 
have  observed  olives  for  years,  and,  so  far, 
have  yet  to  see  a  bee  near  its  flowers.  Possi- 
bly it  yields  honey-dew.    He  mentions  the 
grape  in  his  list,  for  thp.  reason  that,  after 
other  insects  have  bitten  open  the  skin,  the 
bees  manage  to  get  a  quantity  of  sweet  nec- 
tar therefrom.    Altogether  the  book  is  a  very 
creditable  production,  more  particularly  as 
it  emanates  from  a  country  which  some  are 
inclined  to  regard  as  behind  the  age.    It  is 
very  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  isells 
for  50  cents. 


Red  gum. 
Jarrah.— 
York  gum. 
"Wandoo. 
Tuart. 
Blackbutt. 
Flooded  gum. 
Flooded  gum. 
Blue  gum. 
Peppermint -tree. 
Paper-hark. 
River  Banksia. 
Seaside  Banksia. 
Narrow-leaf  Ban'a. 
Menzies  Banksia. 
Hollyleaf  Banksia. 
Great  flowering  B. 
Toothed  Banksia. 
Wattle  hark. 
Raspberry  jam. 
Wattle  gum. 
Christmas-tree. 


THE  HONEY  FLORA  OF  SPAIN. 

Senor  Miguel  Pons-Fabregues,  of  Barce- 
lona, Spain,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  "  Api- 
cultural  Flora  of  Spain,"  a  book  of  nearly 
200  pages.  As  indicated  by  its  name  it  deals 
with  the  honey-plants  of  Spain,  or,  rather, 
the  Iberian  peninsula.  It  enumerates  652 
species  of  plants  which  the  bees  frequent. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  SPAIN;    A  COMPARISON  OF 
PRICES  ON  HONEY  IN  THE  VARIOUS  EU- 
ROPEAN COUNTRIES,  FROM  EL 
COLMENERO  ESPANOL. 

On  various  occasions  we  have  shown  how 
abundantly  blessed  is  our  native  country 
with  appropriate  conditions  for  successful 
apiculture — a  beniga  climate,  and  a  rich  and 
abundant  flora  rendering  it  possible  to  se- 
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cure  yields  which  may  seem  impossible  to 
those  who  do  not  follow  the  movable  system 
of  bee-keeping.  Modern  apicullurists  who 
devote  study  and  knowledge  to  effect  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  problems  sur- 
rounding the  collection  of  honey  are  just  as 
anxious  to  secure  a  price  for  their  honey 
from  merchants  equal  to  its  actual  value,  or 
the  system  in  which  it  is  held,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  In  this 
part  of  Spain  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  re- 
alize on  our  honey  for  want  of  a  depot  or 
honey-selling  agency. 

Our  honey,  especially  that  proceeding 
from  orange-flowers,  in  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia, Murcia,  and  Andalusia,  also  that 
from  the  rosemary,  is  alway  appreciated,  as 
also  that  gathered  from  the  flowers  of  the 
wild  thyme,  and  other  mint  flowers  having 
an  exquisite  aroma,  and  which  are  proper 
to  the  Mediterranean  region  and  the  coast 
of  Spain.  These  have  to  come  in  competi- 
tion with  honey  derived  from  clover,  sain- 
foin, alfalfa,  rape,  and  other  kinds  of  various 
origins,  which  are  more  abundant  in  outside 
regions,  but  which  we  are  certain  are  not  su- 
perior to  our  Spanish  honeys.  We  propose, 
then,  to  compare  the  prices  obtained  in  oth- 
er countries  with  those  in  our  own,  as  a 
guide  to  our  bee-keepers. 

Berlin. — The  price  of  extracted  honey 
there  is  always  firm  enough;  |  kilo  (a  little 
more  than  1  lb.)  extracted  honey,  30  cts.; 
i  kilo  (a  pound  section)  comb  honey,  37^ 
cts.;  1  kilo  (2^  lbs.),  59  cts. 

Bremen. — Honey  (in  sections)  per  lb.,  80 
cts.;  honey  (extracted)  per  lb.,  37i  cts.; 
honey  (strained),  per  lb.,  20  cts. 

At  Reichenberg,  Bohemia,  Austria,  the 
price  of  honey  in  the  market  is  approximate- 
ly as  follows:  i  lb.,  20  cts.;  1  lb.,  36  cts.;  1\ 
lbs.,  56  cts.;  2\  lbs.,  $1.00. 

It  should  be  understood  this  is  for  honey 
which  is  new,  and  put  up  in  a  jar. 

Oermany.—A\vQ2idj  we  have  quoted  the 
prices  obtained  for  honey  in  the  capital  city 
of  the  nation,  giving  the  figures  obtained  at 
the  end  of  last  October.  These  prices  make 
a  very  suggestive  comparison  when  put 
alongside  the  prices  obtained  for  Spanish 
honey,  and  it  is  certain  the  quality  is  in  no- 
wise superior  to  ours.  The  sale  of  honey  at 
these  prices  is  very  considerable,  and  may 
be  indicated  as  never  under  30  cents  nor 
over  37^  per  lb.  (17  oz.).  It  is  understood, 
of  course,  the  honey  is  in  glass.  For  bass- 
wood,  locust,  and  similar  kinds,  which  are 
considered  very  good,  but  which  are  certain- 
ly not  superior  to  orange  olossom  or  wild 
thyme,  a  price  of  50  cts.  per  lb.  is  obtained. 

In  Denmark  the  best  honey  is  sold  by  the 
producer  directly  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
average  price  obtained  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
28  cts.  per  lb.  in  the  bottle. 

In  France  the  course  of  prices  for  honey 
in  Paris  is  almost  stationary,  and  for  light- 
colored  high-class  honey  the  stores  never 
seem  to  have  enough. 

In  Switzerland  the  honey  is  generally  very 
good,  and  as  much  as  60  cts.  per  lb.  (in  jars) 
is  often  paid  for  it. 


Now  we  have  some  sort  of  data  on  which 
to  base  the  future  production  and  sale  of 
honey  in  Spain,  with  respect  to  the  chances 
of  exporting  our  honey  to  foreign  countries, 
more  particularly  as  we  have  noted  the  large 
importations  of  honey  from  South  America 
into  Hamburg,  Germany,  which  would  indi- 
cate there  is  always  a  remunerative  sale  for 
good  honey  elsewhere. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  here  in  Spain  all 
kinds  of  good  honey  which  can  be  guaran- 
teed as  the  pure  nectar  of  the  flowers,  and 
which  the  intelligent  buyer  knows  to  have 
been  extracted  by  centrifugal  force,  and  pro- 
duced by  the  movable-frame  system,  can 
generally  be  sold  with  facility.  In  addition 
to  this  there  is  this  about  this  system,  and  it 
is  a  very  important  feature,  tnat,  provided 
there  is  no  other  bee-keeper  in  your  locality, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  secure  from  an  apiary 
25.000  lbs.  of  honey — a  superb  result. 

It  is  important  that  much  study  be  devoted 
to  apiculture,  for  our  country  is  lamentably 
deficient  in  this  respect,  and  clings  to  the 
old-fashioned  plan.  Our  present  limited  pro- 
duction is  simply  due  to  superior  natural  ad- 
vantages only.  Our  system  of  production  is 
faulty,  and  so  also  is  our  system  of  selling 
to  foreign  countries,  for  the  superior  quality 
of  our  honey  ought  to  insure  for  it  a  ready 
sale  in  foreign  markets.  In  our  November 
number  it  may  have  been  noticed  that, 
through  the  medium  of  the  government  and 
the  department  of  agriculture,  it  had  been 
officially  determined  that  apiculture  would 
receive  more  attention  in  future  from  the 
Grand  Institute  of  Agriculture,  and  also  in 
the  schools  of  practical  agriculture,  so  that 
the  true  system  of  apiculture,  theoretical 
and  practical,  will  be  taught. 

Pedro  Villdendas  Herrero. 


A  BELGIAN  BEE-KEEPERS'  SOCIETY   AND  ITS 
DOINGS. 

One  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  bee- 
keepers' society  in  all  Europe  is  that  of 
Bourg-Leopold,  in  Belgium,  During  the  sea- 
son just  passed  it  held  a  number  of  meet- 
ings which,  in  some  cases,  were  held  at  the 
apiaries  of  members.  For  the  year  1908  the 
committee  of  management  have  decided  on 
a  program  that,  to  say  the  least,  is  praise- 
worthy. 

1.  To  change  the  race  of  bees  in  the  coun- 
try, and  to  substitute  Americans,  Italians, 
and  their  crosses. 

2.  As  far  as  practical,  to  increase  the  bee 
pasturage. 

3.  To  maintain  hives  on  scales  so  the  val- 
ue of  the  various  localities^for  bees  may  be 
determined  with  certainty. 

4.  Official  participation  in  all  bee-exhibi- 
tions, agricultural  fairs,  food  expositions, 
etc.,  with  the  view  of  popularizing  the 
honey  of  the  Campine. 

5.  To  maintain  a  committee  whose  busi- 
ness shall  be  to  promote  the  sale  of  honey 
belonging  to  members. 

6.  To  study  the  bee  flora  of  the  Campine 
and  to  propagate  plants  which  yield  honey. 
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7.  To  gather  a  collection  of  home  and  for- 
eign honey. 

8.  To  study  every  thing  bearing  on  the 
improvement  of  the  industry. 

The  first  item  ought  to  interest  the  Ger- 
mans just  over  the  bDrder,  for  they  have 
severely  condemned  our  American  bees. 
Was  it  prejudice? 


LATE  FALL  FEEDING. 


Its  Advantages;  How  200  Colonies  were 
Fed  a  Sufficient  Amount  of  Warm  Syrup 
to  Last  them  Tlirough  the  Winter;  Why 
Sugar  Syrup  Should  be  Substituted  for 
Honey.   

BY  E.  W.  ALEXANDER. 


It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  necessity 
of  feeding  bees  in  the  fall  was  looked  upon 
as  the  result  of  inexcusable  negligence  in 
the  management.  But  time  and  experience 
are  changing  many  methods,  and  we  are 
fast  learning  that  bee-keeping  to-day  is  a 
very  different  business  from  that  of  years 
ago. 

Last  winter,  while  visiting  one  of  the  most 
extensive  honey-producers  of  New  York,  he 
told  me  that  he  and  his  father  had  for  sever- 
al years  fed  every  one  of  the  1500  or  2000 
colonies  they  haa,  just  before  putting  them 
away  for  winter.  They  gave  each  one  about 
20  lbs.  of  sugar  syrup  without  regard  to  the 
amount  of  honey  the  hives  contained.  This 
syrup  was  made  from  granulated  sugar  in 
the  proportion  of  2  lbs.  of  sugar  to  1  of  wa- 
ter. This  was  boiled  until  well  dissolved, 
when  about  J  lb.  of  tartaric  acid  was  added 
to  every  100  lbs.  of  sugar.  From  their  ex- 
tensive experience  in  feeding  tons  of  sugar 
to  thousands  of  colonies  they  told  me  it  was 
a  much  safer  and  a  better  winter  food  than 
any  honey  their  bees  had  ever  gathered. 

The  principal  fault  with  all  honey  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  except  bass  wood,  is 
that  it  contains  some  pollen  that  is  carried 
into  the  honey-cups  of  the  flowers  by  the 
wind  or  by  insects,  and  then  it  is  taken  out 
with  the  nectar  and  becomes  mixed  with  the 
honey,  where  it  has  a  very  injurious  effect 
on  the  bees  during  the  winter.  This  pollen 
is  very  noticeable  in  our  large  honey-tanks 
when  they  are  nearly  full  of  extracted  hon- 
ey, as  it  rises  to  the  top,  forming  a  scum 
sometimes  two  inches  thick.  This,  when 
mixed  with  the  winter  stores,  is  quite  likely 
to  cause  dysentery  before  the  bees  are  taken 
from  their  winter  quarters  in  the  spring. 

Now,  with  sugar  syrup,  since  there  is  no 


foreign  substance  it  is  practically  all  di- 
gested, and  the  bees  come  from  their  winter 
quarters  dry  and  clean,  leaving  no  marks  on 
the  snow  or  their  hives  after  their  long  con- 
finement. This  one  advantage  derived  from 
sugar  syrup,  of  itself  alone,  would  far  more 
than  pay  for  the  trouble  of  late  fall  feeding. 

But  there  is  another  advantage  gained  by 
substituting  sugar  syrup  in  the  place  of  hon- 
ey. If  it  requires  about  20  lbs.  of  honey  to 
winter  a  colony,  this  additional  surplus 
would  be  worth  at  wholesale  about  $1.50. 
Now,  in  its  place,  if  we  use  14  lbs.  of  sugar 
to  make  about  21  lbs.  of  very  thick  syrup, 
costing  about  75  cents,  or  half  the  amount 
the  honey  will  bring,  there  is  a  saving  of 
over  $400  in  an  apiary  of  600  colonies. 
Besides  the  bees  are  given  a  much  safer  and 
better  winter  food. 

We  have  been  so  well  pleased  with  our 
experience  along  this  line,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  these  noted  bee-keepers,  that  we  are 
now  wintering  some  200  colonies  almost 
wholly  on  sugar  syrup. 

As  manyreaders  of  Gleanings  would  like 
to  know  how  we  feed  such  a  large  amount 
of  syrup  in  cool  weather  I  will  briefly  state 
how  it  was  done. 

The  first  important  part  is  a  convenient 
feeder,  one  that  will  hold  at  one  time  all  the 
feed  necessary  for  one  colony.  This  we 
made  by  taking  50  of  our  outside  telescope 
caps,  having  a  rim  2  inches  deep  all  around. 
The  inside  of  these  we  gave  a  good  coating 
of  hot  paraffine  wax,  which  prevents  the 
syrup  from  penetrating  into  the  wood,  and 
also  stops  leaking.  These  caps  are  i  inch 
larger  each  way  inside  than  the  hive  is  out- 
side. 

We  put  in  a  suitable  float  to  prevent  the 
bees  from  drowning  in  the  warm  syrup,  and 
also  put  two  cleats  across  inside  the  feeder 
for  the  hive  to  rest  on;  then  about  sundown 
we  took  these  50  cap  feeders  and  set  one 
properly  leveled  up  near  each  hive  we  want- 
ed to  feed.  With  the  syrup  as  hot  as  the 
bees  could  stand  we  poured  into  the  feeder 
the  amount  we  thought  the  colony  required, 
then,  carefully  lifting  the  hive  from  its  bot- 
tom-board, we  set  it  inside  the  feeder  direct- 
ly over  the  warm  syrup,  and  the  job  was 
done.  The  bees  at  once  went  down  into  the 
feeder  and  removed  all  the  syrup  long  before 
morning;  so  the  next  day  all  we  had  to  do 
was  to  set  the  hives  back  on  their  bottom- 
boards  and  place  the  50  feeders  ready  to  feed 
50  more  colonies  the  following  night.  After 
we  had  the  syrup  ready  it  required  only 
about  half  an  hour  for  my  son  and  myself  to 
feed  50  colonies,  in  four  evenings,  between 
sundown  and  dark,  we  had  the  300  colonies 
all  fed,  and  not  a  spoonful  of  syrup  was 
wasted  nor  a  handful  of  bees  lost. 

This  feeding  was  done  on  quite  cold  frosty 
nights  about  Oct.  25. 

Now,  if  we  were  feeding  in  early  fall  for  the 
purpose  of  brood-rearing  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  feed  much  thinner  syrup,  and  only 
two  or  three  pounds  a  day,  about  the  same  as 
we  would  feed  in  the  spring  in  order  to  stim- 
ulate brood-rearing. 


DR.  BIGELOW  GIVING  A  DEMONSTRATION  BEFORE  A  CLASS  OF  TEACHER§ 

Dr.  Bigelow,  the  nature-study  man,  in  the  middle  foreground,  is  the  one  who,  two  years  aj 
their  methods  of  management.  Our  older  subscribers  will  recall  half-tones  on  these  pages  showj 
again  demonstrated  his  ability  to  bring  together  in  perfect  harmony  the  honey-makers  and  the  l^j 
schools,  and  in  a  general  way  to  popularize  honey. — Ed. 
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Every  year's  experience  convinces  me 
more  and  more  of  the  importance  of  feeding 
our  bees  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  We  as 
honey-producers  have  sadly  neglected  this 
important  part  of  our  business. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  neglect  to  do 
certain  things  both  useful  and  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  ourselves  and  bees,  simply  be- 
cause we  have  no  convenient  and  quick  way 
to  do  the  work.  In  feeding  these  200  colo- 
nies I  have  just  mentioned,  if  we  had  been 
obliged  to  feed  them  in  our  small  spring  feed- 
ers holding  only  about  2  lbs.  each,  we  should 
have  had  an  elephant  on  our  hands;  and  the 
feeding,  if  done  at  all,  would  have  required 
two  weeks  or  more,  as  the  bees  would  hard- 
ly have  entered  a  small  feeder  so  late  in  the 
season. 

The  principal  advantage  in  late  fall  feed- 
ing is  to  have  the  bees  store  the  syrup  in  and 
around  the  cluster  where  they  have  removed 
the  honey  during  the  last  of  their  breeding 
in  the  fall;  then  this  is  first  consumed  by  the 
bees  during  the  winter;  and  by  the  time  they 
commence  to  use  their  honey  they  are  out  of 
the  cellar,  and  can  frequently  fly;  so  if  their 
honey  contains  pollen,  or  is  otherwise  of 
poor  quality,  it  can  do  them  no  harm. 

I  think  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the 
successful  honey-producer  will  substitute  su- 
gar syrup  for  honey  as  a  winter  food  wher- 
ever bees  require  a  cellar  for  winter  protec- 
tion. In  order  to  compete  successfully  with 
many  that  are  now  well  established  in  the 
production  of  honey,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
be  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  thing 
that  will  add  to  our  income,  even  though  it 
may  require  the  investing  of  some  money  at 
first. 

We  must  certainly  sow  before  we  can  ex- 
pect to  reap.  This  applies  as  truly  to  bee- 
keeping as  to  any  other  line  of  business. 

Delanson,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  6. 

[It  is  the  usual  rule  nowadays  to  feed  su- 
gar syrup  early  in  the  fall  before  cold  weather 
sets  in,  making  the  proportions  half  sugar  and 
half  water,  either  by  weight  or  by  measure. 
While  this  does  not  make  a  syrup  by  any 
means  as  thin  as  nectar,  yet  a  thin  syrup  the 
bees  will  invert  better  than  a  thick  one;  that 
is  to  say,  they  partially  digest  it,  making  it 
more  suitable  for  a  food.  Such  a  syrup, 
when  evaporated  in  the  hive,  will  never 
granulate  or  revert  back  to  sugar;  nor  is  it 
e\er  necessary  to  use  any  acid  to  prevent 
such  granulation.  But  in  feeding  late  in  the 
fall,  after  cool  or  cold  weather  has  set  in,  it 
is  necessary  to  feed  as  our  correspondent 
advises,  with  a  syrup  two  parts  of  sugar 
and  one  part  of  water,  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  advisable  to  use  an  acid.       c:.  n  :~ 

There  is  an  advantage  in  feeding  late,  and 
all  at  one  feed,  thick  syrup.  The  bees  store 
it  quickly,  and  in  the  mean  time  there  is  no 
tendency  to  induce  brood-rearing,  because 
there  is  not  time  for  it,  and  because  it  is  too 
cold.  The  thick  syrup  does  not  require 
evaporation  like  the  thinner  one,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  cause  the  bees  to  set  in  mo- 
tion their  little  chemical  laboratories  to  in- 


vert the  syrup.  Possibly  there  is  an  advan- 
tage in  this.  At  all  events,  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  times  in  late  fall,  when  it  was  too  cold 
for  the  bees  to  fly,  fed  a  thick  syrup,  and  in 
each  case  the  bees  came  out  in  fine  condition 
in  the  spring.  Whether  this  was  due  to  oth- 
er favorable  conditions,  or  whether  it  is  an 
actual  advantage  to  have  an  uninverted  syr- 
up, we  can  not  say. 

This  is  an  interesting  field  for  experiment 
and  discussion,  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  others  of  our  subscribers  who  may 
have  any  thing  to  offer  on  this  subject. — 
Ed.] 


FRANK  RAUCHFUSS'  HOME  IN  COLO- 
RADO. 


BT  FRED  W.  MUTH. 


Mr.  Frank  Rauchfuss  lives  in  a  pretty  lit- 
tle home  in  the  suburb  of  Aurora,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Denver.  Standing  before  his  house, 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  one  can  see,  at 
night.  Pike's  Peak,  95  miles  distant,  and  from 
the  front  porch  can  be  seen  the  beautiful, 
picturesque,  snow-capped  mountains  some 
sixty  miles  away. 

Mr.  Rauchfuss  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  bee-keeping  world,  as  he  is  one  of  the 
best  bee-men  who  ever  lived,  and  is  the 
manager  of  the  Colorado  Honey-producers' 
Association.  He  conducts  a  bee-supply  and 
honey  store  at  1440  Market  Street,  Denver, 
where  he  disposes  of  many  carloads  of  bee- 


FRANK  RAUCHFUSS  AND  FAMILY  OF  AURORA, 
COLORADO. 


s applies  during  the  honey  season,  and  sells 
the  product  of  the  members  of  his  associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Rauchfuss  and  his  good  wife  speak 
German  at  their  home,  which  pleased  me 
more  than  I  can  tell,  for  it  reminded  me  of 
days  of  yore  in  my  dear  old  home. 

It  would  certainly  make  any  farmer's  wife 
envious  to  see  Mrs.  Rauchfuss'  garden  next 
to  their  house.    Never  before  have  I  seen  a 
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home  garden  under  such  high  culture, 
indeed,  a  real  picture. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


It  is. 


DE3I0NSTRATI0N-CAGES. 


A  Simple  Handy  Collapsible  Wire-cloth 
Cage  for  Public  Demonstration  of  Bee- 
handling-  or  for  Work  in  a  Bee-yard. 

BY  E.  K.  ROOT. 


Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  know  that  I 
have  been  giving  talks  on  bees  with  practical 
demonstrations  in  the  handling  of  them,  be- 
fore church  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organizations, 
at  various  points  in  this  State,  and  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  there  might  be  some  who 
will  be  called  upon  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and  would,  there- 
fore, like  to  know  how  I  do  it. 

In  order  to  handle  bees  be- 
fore a  public  audience,  espe- 
cially at  night,  where  the  lights 
might  draw  flying  bees,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  portable 
cage  of  suitable  dimensions,  and 
yet  one  which  can  quickly  be 
put  in  a  knock-down  condition, 
to  be  sliipped  in  a  trunk  or 
wooden  case. 

The  subjoined  illustration 
shows  the  cage  which  I  have 
used  in  various  public  demon- 
strations. It  consists  of  four 
wire-cloth  panels,  one  of  them 
containing  a  door,  and  a  top 
covered  with  muslin.  Each  pan- 
el is  made  of  a  wooden  frame 
stiffened  by  three  corner-pieces 
secured  at  the  intersections,  and 
covered  with  wire  cloth.  Four 
of  these  panels  are  placed  up 
against  each  other,  and  secure- 
ly fastened  by  means  of  Van 
Deusen  hive-clamps,  as  shown. 
Contrary  to  what  one  might 
expect,  these  Van  Deusen  fast- 
eners make  a  very  solid  and 
strong  cage,  and  yet  one  can, 
in  the  space  of  two  minutes,  put 
the  whole  thing  in  the  knock- 
down by  loosening  the  clamps 
and  slipping  the  panels  into  a 
large  flat  oblong  box. 

After  having  tried  this  cage, 
and  carried  it  over  the  country 
to  various  points,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  something  of  this  kind  would 
be  very  serviceable  in  an  ordinary  bee- 
yard,  especially  where  queens  are  reared. 
While  one  can  make  up  a  solid  non-collap- 
sible cage,  yet  in  the  winter  time  its  dimen- 
sions will  not  admit  of  its  going  into  any 
door.  For  that  reason  it  is  desirable  to  have 
a  structure  that  can  be  put  in  the  knockdown 
and  stored  away  during  winter  or  during 
that  time  of  year  when  it  is  not  needed;  for 
it  is  only  during  the  robbing  season  that  it 
would  be  actually  required.  For  the  purpose 
of  grafting  cells,  or  performing  any  extend- 


ed manipulation  over  a  colony,  it  is  almost 
indispensable,  for  one  can  work  securely  free 
from  robbers,  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 

If  one  were  to  do  a  large  amount  of  trans- 
ferring, he  would  find  a  cage  of  this  kind  very 
convenient.  There  are  many  bee-keepers 
who  make  a  business  of  transferring  in  a  giv- 
en locality.  With  an  outfit  of  this  sort  one 
can  collapse  it,  put  it  into  a  wagon,  and,  on 
arriving  at  destination,  set  it  up,  and  trans- 
fer hour  after  hour,  without  any  danger  from 
robbers. 

We  have  been  using  the  non-take-down 
cages  in  our  yard,  but,  unfortunately,  unless 
secured  they  will  be  blown  all  about  the  yard. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  a  gust  of  wind  has 
caught  them,  smashing  them  completely. 
We  have  been  compelled  to  fasten  them  to 


COLLAPSIBLE  CAGE  FOR  MAKING   PUBLIC  DEM- 
ONSTRATIONS OF  BEE-HANDLING. 


trees  or  some  stable  object;  but  in  that  case 
they  are  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  in  one 
season  are  of  but  little  value,  as  they  begin 
to  pull  apart.  This  collapsible  cage,  with 
its  Van  Deusen  clamps,  permits  one  to  put  it 
out  of  the  weather  and  into  a  building  just 
as  soon  as  its  use  is  not  required. 

The  cage  here  shown  is  30x38  inches,  and 
6  ft.  tall.  Any  good  mechanic  can  make  it 
out  of  pine  strips  |  inch  square,  and  a  few 
yards  of  screen  wire  cloth  and  16  Van  Deu- 
sen hive-clamps.  It  will  pay  for  itself  in 
one  season  in  almost  any  yard. 
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BEE     DEMONSTRATIONS     OF  FAR- 
REACHING^  VALUE. 

Dr.  Bigelow  in  Indianapolis.  See  p.  30 

BY  WALTER  S.  POUDER. 


There  never  was  a  time  when  the  people 
were  so  disposed  to  rate  the  bee  industry  at 
its  true  value  as  now.  The  honey-bee  as  a 
subject  for  a  nature-study  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  thiogs  in  all  the  world, 
and  no  one  can  study  its  wonderful  nature 
without  becoming  greatly  interested.  This 
being  true,  the  bee-keeper  finds  his  business 
the  easiest  to  advertise  of  almost  any  line, 
because  of  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to 
learn. 

The  present  year  will  long  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  poorest  honey  seasons;  but  it 
will  also  be  remembered  as  the  beginning  of 
the  era  of  pure  foods  and  the  end  of  the  old 
story  about  manufactured  comb  honey.  All 
in  all  I  have  never  seen  the  bee  fraternity 
more  encouraged  as  to  the  future  than  to- 
day, because  of  the  better  markets,  better 
understanding  of  the  industry,  and  the  in- 
creased demand  for  the  output  of  the  apiary. 
Why,  it  has  not  been  many  years  since  there 
was  very  little  demand  for  extracted  honey 
because  it  was  not  at  all  understood.  To- 
day the  demand  for  it  exceeds  that  for  comb 
honey,  and  the  demand  for  granulated  ex- 
tracted honey  is  increasing  each  day. 

The  public  is  anxious  to  learn,  and  those 
who  are  so  located  that  they  can  give  dem- 
onstrations with  a  few  colonies  of  bees  oc- 
casionally will  be  surprised  at  the  great  in- 
terest taken.  A  queen-bee  in  a  mailing-cage 
on  my  desk,  waiting  for  the 
postman,  often  attracts  atten- 
tion and  starts  some  one  to  in- 
vestigating. A  helper  placing 
foundation  starters  in  sections 
has  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  at  times  it  has  seemed  al- 
most annoying. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
demonstration  ever  given  in  In- 
dianapolis or  in  this  State  was 
given  here  recently  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward F.  Bigelow,  of  Stamford, 
Conn.  Professor  Bigelow  was 
on  a  lecture-tour,  and  brought 
a  class  of  45  teachers  who  were 
taking  the  summer  course  at 
Butler  University.  His  ability 
in  this  line  of  work  can  not  be 
excelled,  and  I  doubt  if  it  can 
be  equaled;  and  surely  a  class 
never  enjoyed  a  more  interesting  discourse. 
He  began  by  mounting  a  pedestal  and  first 
explaining  the  old  straw  skep,  then  the  mod- 
ern hive,  comb  foundation,  comb-building, 
extracting,  rendering  wax,  etc.,  and  explain- 
ing each  detail  in  such  a  manner  that  even 
a  child  could  have  understood.  Then  all 
went  to  the  lawn  where  the  bees  are  kept, 
and  here  he  showed  his  skill  by  manipulating 
the  hives  and  combs  of  brood,  handing  each 
a  comb  of  brood  and  adhering  bees  which 
were  accepted  with  some  timidity  at  first; 


but  he  soon  had  their  confidence,  and  veils 
were  all  laid  aside.  The  duties  of  the  queen, 
brood  in  all  stages,  comb-building,  etc.,  were 
never  better  explained,  and  a  happier  lot  of 
people  never  left  this  honey-store.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  just  how  many  times 
this  meeting  has  been  talked  over  by  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  one  of  the 
party. 

One  of  the  very  prettiest  little  hives  for 
convenient  demonstrations  is  the  little  Pearl 
Agnes  hive,  invented  by  Professor  Bigelow. 
I  have  such  a  hive  in  my  dooryard  at  home, 
and  I  find  it  to  be  quite  an  attraction  for  my 
near  neighbors.  Observatory  hives  made  to 
contain  a  single  Pearl  Agnes  frame  are  the 
neatest  device  in  all  the  world  for  loaning  to 
terchers  at  public  schools,  and  I  am  planning 
to  place  several  as  soon  as  schools  begin. 
The  honey-bee  is  always  admired  if  properly 
introduced. 

Indianapolis,  Aug.  22. 


SOME     PECULIARITIES    IN  COMB 
BUILDING. 


BY  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER. 


Bees  generally  attach  their  combs  at  the 
top,  and  build  downward.  But  it  is  not  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  get  them  to  build  in  the 
opposite  direction.  I  have  known  them  to  do 
so  many  times.  Take  a  good  colony  at  the 
beginning  of  the  honey-flow,  and  place  over 
its  hive  an  empty  hive- body,  and  it  will  pret- 
ty surely  build  from  the  top-bars  upward.  A 
peculiarity  of  combs  thus  built  is  that  they 


COMB  BUILT  WITH  NO  SUPPORT  EXCEPT  THE  WIRES. 


are  less  inclined  to  be  straight  than  other 
combs.  If  one  were  to  allow  reasoning  to 
the  little  creatures,  it  would  be  as  if  they 
should  say,  "When  we  build  from  the  top 
down,  we  can  build  straight  flat  sheets,  mere- 
ly corrugating  them  a  little;  but  if  we  should 
make  a  flat  sheet  when  building  upward  it 
would  tumble  over  of  its  own  weight;"  so 
these  upward-built  combs,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  the  top-bars,  or  being 
built  across  them,  twist  in  all  directions, 
some  of  them  forming  almost  a  circle  with  a 
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diameter  of  4  inches  or  more.  Pictures  of 
such  buildings  have  already  appeared  in 
Gleanings,  but  I  think  nothing  like  the 
present  illustration  has  been  shown.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw;  for 
you  will  see  at  the  central  part,  under  the 
top-bar,  that  the  bees  seem  to  be  building  in 
mid-air.  In  reality  that  isolated  piece  of 
comb  is  supported  by  wires,  which  do  not 
show  in  the  picture  because  too  fine.  ^ 

A  very  old  comb  in  very  bad  condition  had 
been  given  in  an  upper  story,  and  inciden- 
tally the  lesson  is  taught  that,  although  bees 
will  clean  up  a  very  bad  job,  there  is  a  limit; 
and  if  the  comb  is  too  bad  they  will  proceed 
to  tear  it  down.  In  the  present  case  you  will 
see  that  nearly  half  the  comb  was  gnawed 
down.  But  at  the  part  under  discussion 
there  was  left  a  piece  of  the  septum  about  as 
large  as  a  silver  quarter-dollar,  and  upon 
this  they  built.  This  bit  of  old  septum  is  in 
the  lower  part,  so  most  of  the  building  was 
done  upward.  You  will  notice  on  the  under 
side  of  the  top-bar,  directly  over  the  floating 
comb,  that  the  bees  have  begun  a  deposit  of 
white  wax,  and  the  sharp  point  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  floating  piece  shows  that  the  bees 
would  soon  have  united  the  two  together. 

Notice  at  the  right  of  our  floating  comb 
that  the  bees  are  building  upward  upon  the 
old  comb. 

Marengo,  111. 

[This  is  an  odd  specimen  of  comb-build- 
ing, and,  taken  in  connection  with  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's comments,  makes  a  very  interesting 
study.  We  should  be  glad  to  get  photos  of 
these  interesting  or  grotesque  comb  curios 
and  pay  for  them.  While  some  of  them  are 
of  only  scientific  interest  others  may  lead  to 
some  practical  results.— Ed.] 


THE  PLURAL-QUEEN  SYSTEM. 

Why  it  is  More  Practicable  with  a  Divis- 
ible Brood-chamber  than  with  an  Or- 
dinary Full-depth  Hive. 


BY  J.  E.  HAND. 


I  notice  that  Mr.  Titoff,  in  an  article  on  p. 
1328,  asks  for  information  about  the  two- 
queen  system,  and  then  says  that  he  doubts 
whether  the  plan  as  a  whole  will  ever  prove 
to  be  a  success.  I  will  only  endeavor  to 
add  what  little  information  I  have  gained 
from  a  limited  experience  in  the  use  of  a 
plurality  of  queens  in  the  same  hive,  although 
in  separate  brood-apartments.  In  the  first 
place  I  would  respectfully  refer  my  doubting 
friend  to  an  article  on  page  1330,  from  his 
own  State,  by  Howard  Davenes.  I  believe 
that  the  only  advantages  claimed  for  this 
system  are  in  building  up  weak  colonies  for 
an  early  honey-flow  and  in  the  prevention  of 
swarming  when  working  for  comb  honey. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  this  system 
like  the  Stachelhausen  plan  of  shook  swarm- 
ing loses  its  force  when  used  in  connection 
with  the  full-depth-frame  hive.  This  fact 
should  be  evident  to  even  a  casual  observer. 


I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  there 
is  but  one  system  of  contraction  that  is  at 
all  practical  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  labor  involved  and  the  results 
to  be  gained  by  such  contraction,  and  that 
is  horizontal  contraction  by  means  of  shal- 
low sectional  hives.  All  other  methods  are 
but  makeshifts  that,  by  the  amount  of  labor 
involved,  are  both  expensive  and  inadequate. 

This  same  statement  will  also  apply  to  the 
two-queen  system,  as  any  one  can  see  who 
will  use  a  little  sober  judgment  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  add  to  a  colony  of 
bees  in  early  spring  another  full- depth  hive 
with  a  queen,  and  only  a  small  cluster  of 
bees,  and  viewing  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  full-depth-frame  hive.  I  can 
agree  with  pretty  nearly  all  that  Mr.  Titoff 
has  to  say  regarding  the  matter. 

However,  with  the  sectional  hive  it  is  far 
different,  and  a  shallow  brood-chamber  con- 
taining a  queen  and  a  small  cluster  of  bees, 
and  some  brood,  if  simply  placed  upon  a 
strong  colony  of  bees  as  soon  in  spring  as 
the  weather  will  permit,  will  soon  build  up 
to  a  rousing  colony  of  bees.  Another  section 
of  brood-chamber  may  be  added  if  desired, 
after  the  first  has  become  well  stocked  with 
brood  and  bees.  Of  course,  a  queen-exclud- 
er .is  used  to  keep  the  queens  apart.  These 
colonies,  after  becoming  strong  enough,  may 
be  separated,  or  kept  together  up  to  or  even 
through  the  honey-flow  according  to  the 
time  of  said  flow. 

For  instance,  if  the  honey-flow  comes  late 
in  the  season  it  may  be  desirable  to  separate 
the  two-queen  colonies  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come strong  enough,  and  I  believe  this  is  the 
method  adopted  by  Mr.  Alexander,  who  se- 
cures a  great  part  of  his  surplus  from  buck- 
wheat. In  a  location  where  the  main  honey- 
flow  comes  from  clover  and  basswood  it  is 
far  more  desirable  to  keep  the  bees  together 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  honey-flow.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  there  should  be  no  iron-clad 
rules  governing  the  case,  as  the  further  dis- 
position of  the  colony  is  a  matter  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  operator  according  to  the  prob- 
able duration  of  the  honey-flow  and  the  con- 
sequent liability  of  the  bees  to  swarm. 

If  no  swarming  is  desired,  and  the  prospect 
is  good  for  a  fair  flow  of  nectar,  I  know  of 
no  better  method  for  the  average  bee-keeper, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  than  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  the  Stachelhausen  plan  of 
shook  swarming,  only  in  our  case  there  is  no 
handling  of  combs  except  by  hives. 

A   MODIFIED   PLAN    OF    SHOOK  SWARMING 
ADAPTABLE  FOR  BEGINNERS  WITH 
THE  DIVISIBLE  HIVE. 

First  we  will  begin  at  the  top  of  the  two- 
queen  hive  by  blowing  a  little  smoke  down 
between  the  brood-combs,  and  fanning  it 
down  with  a  Coggshall  bee-brush.  We  drive 
most  of  the  bees  down  and  out  when  we  re- 
move this  section  of  brood- chamber,  giving 
.  it  a  quick  jerk  to  dislodge  the  bees,  and 
place  it  on  a  bottom-board.  We  proceed  in 
like  manner  with  the  next,  which  is  placed 
upon  the  other.    The  queen  in^the  upper 
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part  will  be  either  on  the  honey-board  or  in 
one  of  the  sections  of  brood-chamber  treated, 
and  should  go  with  this  hive,  which  is  now 
placed  upon  a  new  stand. 

We  now  have  the  bees  of  the  two  hives  in 
one  hive  with  the  other  queen;  and  if  left  in 
this  condition  when  working  for  comb  honey 
they  will  soon  cast  a  swarm,  so  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  this  hive  exactly  as  with  the  other, 
except  that  in  this  case  all  the  bees  as  well 
as  the  queen  are  driven  into  an  empty  hive 
consisting  of  two  sections  of  brood- chambers 
with  frames  filled  full  of  foundation.  This 
hive,  having  been  previously  placed  below 
and  on  the  bottom-board  previously  occupied 
by  the  colony  treated,  it  will  remain  there. 
The  hives  containing  combs  of  brood  and  hon- 
ey, but  no  bees,  may  be  tiered  up  seven  or 
eight  high  to  be  drawn  on  when  desired. 

In  48  hours  after  treating,  a  queen-exclud- 
ing honey-board  is  placed  upon  the  hive  con- 
taining the  driven  swarm,  and  upon  this  a 
super  of  sections  filled  with  foundation:  after 
which  the  bottom  section  of  brood-chamber 
is  removed,  and  the  bees  shaken  out  in  front 
of  the  hive. 

Our  object  in  hiving  the  bees  in  the  first 
place  in  two  sections  of  brood-chamber  was 
to  prevent  them  from  swarming  out  the  next 
day,  as  they  are  almost  certain  to  do  if  hived 
directly  into  a  contracted  hive;  and  our  ob- 
ject in  removing  the  bottom  section  of  brood- 
chamber  after  the  bees  have  settled  down  to 
work,  and  given  up  the  idea  of  swarming,  is 
to  contract  the  brood-chamber  so  as  to  force 
the  bees  to  begin  work  in  the  sections  at 
once;  and  as  soon  as  the  work  has  well  be- 
gun in  the  sections,  more  room  may  be  given 
by  adding  another  section  of  brood-chamber 
containing  either  combs  of  honey  or  combs 
of  brood  from  the  piles  that  were  tiered  up, 
or  frames  of  foundation,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  operator;  and,  according  to  the  probable 
duration  of  the  honey-flow,  such  should  in 
every  case  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  di- 
rectly upon  the  bottom-board,  and  in  no  case 
should  more  than  two  sections  of  brood- 
chamber  be  given  with  one  queen  during  the 
honey-flow. 

If  the  honey- flow  be  of  long  duration  it 
may  become  necessary,  in.  order  to  prevent 
swarming,  to  remove  one  of  the  sections  of 
the  brood-chamber,  giving  in  its  stead  one 
containing  frames  tilled  with  foundation. 
In  this  case  the  empty  brood-section  should 
always  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  brood- 
chamber.  The  queen-excluding  honey-board 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  tne  brood-nest 
is  well  established  and  work  has  well  begun 
in  the  sections. 

We  have  found  that,  with  a  honey-flow 
lasting  four  weeks,  these  extra  strong  colo- 
nies will  often  make  preparations  to  swarm 
again  unless  room  is  given  in  the  brood- 
chamber  by  exchanging  frames  of  brood  and 
honey  for  empty  frames,  as  stated  above. 
This  is  on  account  of  the  top  section  of  the 
brood-chamber  becoming  somewhat  clogged 
with  honey.  Colonies  treated  as  above  will, 
during  a  good  honey- flow,  roll  up  an  amount 
of  comb  honey  that  will  astonish  some  of  the 


oldtimers  who  can  see  no  advantages  either 
in  contraction  or  in  the  two- queen  system. 
"Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be 
wise." 

I  would  especially  recommend  the  system, 
as  outlined  in  this  article,  for  beginners,  and 
especially  in  locations  having  a  fair  to  good 
honey-flow,  in  preference  to  the  one  outlined 
in  my  season's  work  with  the  sectional  hive, 
which,  being  somewhat  complicated,  is  bet- 
ter suited  for  the  expert  honey-producer,  and 
in  locations  where  it  is  not  possible  to  secure 
a  crop  of  comb  honey  by  the  usual  methods. 

The  descriptions  of  these  hive  manipula- 
tions are,  of  necessity,  somewhat  tedious  in 
order  to  make  every  thing  plain,  although 
the  manipulations  themselves  are  very  rapid. 

This  article  is  already  long,  and  yet  the 
subject  is  not  finished.  With  the  editor's 
permission  I  will  finish  it  in  the  next  issue. 


THE  PLURAL-QUEEN  SYSTEM. 


A  Protest  Against  the  Plan;  Time  and 
Money  Should  be  Spent  in  Breeding  Bet- 
ter Queens  Rather  than  in  Striving  to 
Make  a  Lot  of  Poor  Queens  Live  Together. 


BY  WM.  M.  WHITNEY. 


Mr.  Editor: — The  discovery  of  plurality  of 
queens  in  the  same  hive  seems  to  be  attract- 
ing attention,  and  causing  no  small  degree 
of  surprise,  even  among  old  and  experienced 
bee-keepers.  It  seems  somewhat  strange 
that  this  should  be  so,  as  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  other  than  mother  and  daughter 
have  been  found  in  the  same  hive  living 
peaceably  together.  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  I 
have  read  somewhere  of  an  exhibition  at 
some  fair  in  Europe  of  a  hive  of  bees  with 
four  queens  living  in  harmony  together. 
Also,  in  the  third  edition  of  Langstroth  by 
Dadant,  on  page  232,  there  is  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  five  colonies  occupying 
one  hive,  and  the  same  account  is  repeated 
in  the  last  revision.  It  may  be  said  that 
these  colonies  occupied  different  portions  of 
the  hive,  and  acted  entirely  independently 
of  each  other;  but  the  fact  remains  that  they 
must  have  had  the  same  scent,  and  the  bees 
must  have  mingled,  or  were  likely  to  have 
mingled  more  or  less  together  during  the 
time  of  their  occupancy  of  the  hive,  and 
must  have  had  an  opportunity  to  destroy 
either  of  these  queens. 

In  1898  I  thought  to  experiment  along  this 
line,  and  for  the  purpose  made  what  is  known 
as  a  jumbo  hive,  two  stories  and  double- 
walled,  to  contain  16  frames  in  the  brood- 
chamber,  with  perforated  zinc  division-board 
in  the  center.  With  this  arrangement  I 
thought  to  secure,  if  two  queens  could  be 
made  to  live  in  peace,  a  large  amount  of 
surplus  comb  honey.  After  two  failures  I 
succeeded  in  securing  queens  that  the  bees 
tolerated,  but  not  a  section  of  honey  did  I 
get  from  that  hive,  notwithstanding  the  sea- 
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son  was  a  fairly  good  one,  and  other  colonies 
produced  a  fair  crop  of  section  honey. 

In  the  following  spring  I  found  one  of  my 
queens  missing.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
there  were  virtually  two  hives  in  one,  with 
all  the  danger  of  losing  a  good  queen  at 
any  time,  as  well  as  that  of  disturbing  both 
colonies  in  handling  one,  and  the  other  dis- 
advantages that  presented  themselves  to  me 
caused  me  to  abandon  the  experiment,  with 
the  thought  that  the  game  was  not  worth 
the  powder. 

The  idea  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
two  or  more  queens  in  one  hive  in  early 
spring  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  strong 
colonies  does  not  appeal  to  me.  If,  with  my 
management,  it  required  two  or  more  queens 
to  give  me  good  working  force  for  honey- 
gathering  at  the  proper  time,  those  queens, 
young  or  old,  would  be  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted. I'd  give  very  much  more  for  one 
good  queen  than  for  half  a  dozen  poor  ones 
at  any  time  of  year.  I  should  hesitate  to 
buy  queens  from  any  breeder  who  thought 
it  necessary  thus  to  build  up  strong  colonies 
in  the  spring,  for  fear  that  I'd^  get  the  most 
common  sort  of  layers  in  time  if  the  practice 
were  continued.  Adopt  the  practice  of  us- 
ing only  large  and  well-developed  queens; 
let  the  management  be  such  that  the  colony 
shall  be  kept  warm  in  early  spring,  and  have 
the  right  kind  of  nourishing  food,  and  plenty 
of  it,  then  one  queen  will  soon  fill  the  iDrood- 
chamber  to  overflowing  with  ambitious 
workers  when  there  is  any  thing  to  be  done. 
Such  will  be  found  to  be  a  colony  in  normal 
condition,  and  nothing  better  could  be  rea- 
sonably hoped  for. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  I'd  like  to  illustrate 
what  I  mean  by  giving  an  example  from  my 
own  yard.  My  apiary  is  pretty  well  known 
as  having  strong  colonies  in  the  spring. 
For  example,  let  us  examine  No.  25,  which 
is  a  fair  sample  of  hives  in  the  apiary,  so 
far  as  numbers  are  concerned— a  two-story 
double-walled  hive  with  9  Hoffman  frames 
in  the  brood-chamber  and  10  in  the  second 
story  On  June  5  this  colony  swarmed.  I 
captured  the  queen  and  put  the  cage  con- 
taining her  in  my  pocket  and  awaited  the 
return  of  the  bees.  In  the  mean  time  I  pre- 
pared three  hives  for  use  in  dividing  the  col- 
ony. When  the  swarm  had  returned,  and 
become  quiet,  I  removed  the  cover  and  found 
not  only  the  hive  proper  but  the  two-inch 
air-space  outside  of  the  super  literally  filled 
with  bees.  Selecting  a  frame  of  brood  con- 
taining one  or  more  nearly  ripe  queen-cells 
for  each  of  the  three  hives,  I  proceeded  to 
remove  the  ten  frames  of  brood  and  bees 
from  the  super  to  the  center  of  these  hives, 
making  as  nearly  an  equal  division  as  pos- 
sible; then  I  shook  bees  from  some  of  the 
frames  of  the  brood-chamber  into  each  hive; 
filled  them  at  the  sides  with  empty  combs, 
when  they  looked,  for  all  the  world,  like 
fairly  strong  colonies.  Then  I  filled  the  super 
of  the  parent  colony  with  ten  more  frames 
of  comb,  and  released  the  queen.  These 
newly  made  colonies  at  the  time  of  swarm- 
ing may  be  placed  immediately  anywhere  in 


the  yard  without  danger  of  bees  returning 
to  the  parent  hive,  which  is  not  the  case  at 
any  other  time;  but,  to  return  to  the  parent 
colony. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  the  record  shows,  I  ex- 
amined it  and  found  the  super  fairly  well 
filled,  and  considerable  of  the  comb  capped. 
I  put  a  section-case  on  top  of  the  super,  but 
this  was  done  too  late;  for  on  the  13th  anoth- 
er swarm  emerged.  I  took  off  the  super,  cut 
out  the  queen-cells,  and  added  two  more  sec- 
tion-cases, hoping  to  secure  comb  honey;  but 
the  season  immediately  changed,  so  that  only 
about  one  case  was  secured.  I  extracted 
about  50  lbs.  from  this  hive — 40  from  one  of 
the  new  colonies;  30  from  another,  and  took 
two-thirds  of  a  case  of  comb  honey  from  the 
other;  besides,  each  put  in  stores  enough 
for  the  winter. 

Now,  the  point  is  this:  What  would  any 
one  want  of  two  or  more  such  queens  in  one 
hive?  I  do  not  know  what  I'd  do  with  half 
a  dozen  of  Root's  $35.00  queens  in  one  hive. 
Can  you  tell?  But  such  queens  are  just  such 
as  I  want,  and  I'll  have  no  other  if  they  can 
be  obtained. 

I  forgot  to  say  that,  at  the  last  cutting  of 
queen- cells,  three  hatched  at  the  operation, 
which  I  used  for  requeening.  They  are  from 
the  stock  of  that  old  queen  I  have  thought 
so  much  of,  and  have  tried  to  perpetuate  in 
my  apiary. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

[The  Root  $25.00  queens  are  very  scarce 
with  us;  that  is  to  say,  we  seldom  find  one 
good  enough  to  bring  that  price.  //  we  could 
get  plenty  of  such  queens  there  would  be  no 
need  of  discussing  this  plural-queen  system, 
as  there  would  be  nothing  in  it.  To  go  a  lit- 
tle further,  could  we  stock  a  whole  apiary 
with  even  three  or  five  dollar  queens?  It 
can  be  done  at  considerable  labor  and  ex- 
pense in  weeding  out  stock  below  this  grade; 
but  how  could  we  know  the  first  season,  and 
before  the  honey-flow,  that  any  queen  would 
be  a  good  one?  As  that  does  not  seem  prac- 
ticable, is  it  not  advisable  to  run  two  queens 
to  the  hive,  and  then,  if  one  of  them  should 
prove  to  be  of  little  value,  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  chance,  would  make  up  for 
the  deflciency  of  the  other?  By  having  two 
or  more  queens  to  the  hive  we  reduce  the 
chance  of  failure  of  a  whole  hive,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  more  sure  of  getting  some- 
thing for  the  labor  expended. 

Then,  moreover,  if  at  any  time  we  run 
short  of  queens  we  can  draw  from  a  colony 
that  has  one  to  spare.  At  all  events,  after 
the  honey-flow  the  chances  are  that  the  col- 
ony will  cut  down  its  queen  force  to  one. 

If  we  run  the  jiard  on  the  two-queen  plan, 
by  all  means  strive  to  make  the  two  just  as 
good  as  if  we  were  rearing  only  one  to  the 
hive.  This  would  give  us  two  queens,  one 
of  which  ought  to  be  a  good  one,  even  if  the 
other  were  not. 

It  is  not  wise  just  yet  to  predict  the  ulti- 
mate success  and  general  adoption  of  the 
two-queen  system.  Candidly,  we  don't  know 
what  the  future  is  to  be.— Ed.] 
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SOME  SWISS  COMMENTS  UPON  AMER 
ICAN  STATEMENTS. 

A  Translation  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  K. 
Bruennieh. 


BY  DK.  C.  C.  MILLER. 


I  have  received  from  Dr.  K.  Bruennieh,  the 
Swiss  authority,  an  interesting  letter  in  which 
are  some  comments  upon  things  Swiss  and 
American  that  J  am  sure  will  be  of  general 
interest.  I'm  too  poor  a  German  scholar  to 
give  a  literal  translation,  but  will  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  a  very  free  translation,  beg- 
ging the  good  doctor's  pardon  if  in  any  way 
1  misinterpret  him. 

"Americans  are  apt  to  depreciate  our 
hives  (which  are  mostly  handled  from  behind 
instead  of  above),  but  unjustly.  They  forget 
that  the  high  price  of  land  here  forbids 
spreading  out  hives  of  the  American  pattern, 
and  so  we  are  driven  to  the  use  of  the  pavil- 
lion,  which  allows  colonies  to  be  tiered  up. 
This  plan  is  not  without  advantages.  In  the 
pavillion  there  is  the  mutual  conservation  of 
heat,  and  practical  operations  may  be  car- 
ried on  under  cover,  without  any  fear  of  rob- 
bers—  two  very  important  advantages." 

Yes,  I've  no  doubt,  doctor,  that  some  of 
our  leaders  would  view  things  quite  differ- 
ently if  they  should  for  a  time  take  up  their 
abode  in  Switzerland;  and  possibly  a  sojourn 
in  this  country  would  also  change  some  Swiss 
views.  There's  a  good  deal  in  the  way  one 
is  brought  up;  a  good  deal  in  fashion.  For 
example,  in  this  country  we  have  an  outland- 
ishly  absurd  way  of  spelling;  but  when  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  who  has  pretty  much  his 
own  way  in  every  thing,  attempted  to  spell 
a  few  words  in  a  decenter  manner,  it  raised 
such  a  hubbub  that  for  once  he  had  to  back 
down  and  give  up  to  the  fashion. 

"Referring  to  Gleanings,  p  822,  I  must 
say  that,  with  all  due  respect  to  you,  I  am 
not  yet  convinced  that  a  pure  strain  of  blacks, 
as  we  cultivate  them  here,  would  not  be  the 
best  for  you,  even  under  your  conditions. ' ' 

I  wonder  upon  just  exactly  what  you  base 
that  belief,  doctor.  Perhaps  upon  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  Swiss  bee-keepers 
have  found  that  the  native  blacks  in  their 
purity  give  better  results  than  any  other 
race  or  mixture  of  races.  But  facts  all  run 
the  other  way  here.  In  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  cases  Italians  side  by  side  with  the 
blacks  have  shown  their  superiority  over  the 
blacks  so  plainly  that  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion left;  and  when  I  can  get  10,  20,  or  50  per 
cent  more  honey  from  Italians,  or  from  a 
cross  containing  Italian  blood,  do  you  blame 
me  for  not  wanting  pure  blacks? 

I  think  you  Swiss  put  considerable  stress 
on  the  matter  of  native  stock  as  being  better 
adapted  to  the  country.  Please  remember 
that  blacks  are  no  more  native  than  Italians 
in  this  country,  all  bees  being  imported. 
Perhaps,  too,  we  Americans  are  too  new  a 
nation  to  have  very  much  reverence  for 
things  old  and  established.  At  any  rate,  the 
word  "imported"  has  quite  a  charm  for  us. 


I  sometimes  pay  double  price  for  a  pound  of 
Swiss  cheese,  and  I  suspect  that  just  a  little 
of  its  superior  flavor  is  due  to  that  magic 
word  "imported."  Perhaps  it  would  not  be 
a  bad  thing  to  "import"  from  Switzerland 
some  of  the  best  black  stock  and  see  if  it 
might  not  be  an  improvement  Almost  cer- 
tainly it  would  be  an  improvement  over  the 
black  stock  we  have  had,  if  not  over  the 
Italian. 

Dr.  Bruennieh  wonders  that  so  excellent  a 
journal  as  Gleanings  should  publish  what 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  call  "blooming  non- 
sense" on  p.  831,  under  the  heading  "An  Im- 
proved Strain  of  Bees. ' '  There  is  a  "  blend  ' ' 
of  three  different  kinds:  "Cyprians for  their 
get-up  and  get;  Carniolans  for  gentleness  and 
white  cappings  of  comb  honey,  and  Italians 
for  compact  brood-nest,  non-swarming  dis- 
position, and  color." 

Well,  doctor,  an  ignorant  German  Swiss 
like  you  can  not  understand  such  things.  It 
takes  those  Texans.  They  say  some  magic 
words,  and  from  each  variety  comes  its  spe- 
cially good  virtue  and  none  of  its  faults. 
Now  if  you  should  try  the  thing  over  in 
Switzerland,  without  the  magic  words,  it 
might  turn  out  something  like  this:  "Cyp- 
rians for  their  vile  temper,  Carniolans  for 
swarming,  and  Italians  for  any  bad  trait 
they  happen  to  have." 

Seriously,  in  this  country  we  pay  too  little 
attention  to  theory,  and  among  those  of  us 
who  have  been  working  the  hardest  to  get 
crops  of  honey  there  is  very  little  known 
about  breeding  bees  in  anything  like  a  scien- 
tific way. 

' '  Page  895  needs  a  correction,  where  it  is 
said  that  Switzerland  is  the  homeland  of  the 
leather-colored  Italians.  These  bees  never 
appear  across  the  Alps  from  Tessin,  and  so 
are  quite  isolated  in  that  canton  from  Swit- 
zerland in  general,  where  we  cultivate  black 
bees  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
yellow  bees,  which  have  absolutely  not  stood 
the  test  with  us,  and  are  far  outstripped  by 
the  blacks." 

' '  Among  the  names  of  prominent  scientific 
men  connected  with  the  bee  industry  in 
Switzerland,  as  given  on  page  895,  Kramer 
should  have  taken  first  rank,  who  by  his  co- 
lossal labors  has  accomplished  more  than  all 
others.  He  it  is  who  established  our  apisti- 
cal  stations,  sifted  and  collocated  their  re- 
sults; he  it  is  who  established  our  'beleg-sta- 
tions,'  drone-proof  places  where  virgins  are 
sent  for  fertilization;  and  he  yearly  assem- 
bles more  than  a  hundred  queen-breeders  for 
a  conference  regarding  matters  connected 
with  queen-rearing  and  improvement  of 
stock.  A  great  mass  of  valuable  discussions 
and  investigations  come  from  his  pen.  Prof. 
Burri  is  no  bee-keeper— only  a  bacteriologist, 
but  a  fine  one. 

"Page  1018  also  has  its  errors.  The  mov- 
able frame  was  invented  by  Berlepsch  (in 
some  unaccountable  manner  no  biography  of 
Berlepsch  occurs  in  the  ABC),  next  to  Hu- 
ber  the  most  important  investigator  in  the 
realms  of  bee  culture." 

Whatever  Berlepsch  may  or  may  not  have 
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done — and  I  fully  accord  to  Mm  great  credit 
—  unless  I  am  entirely  misinformed,  Lang- 
stroth  invented  the  movable  frame  without 
any  knowledge  of  what  was  done  by  Ber- 
lepsch,  and  I  think  that,  in  point  of  time,  the 
invention  of  Langstroth  was  prior  to  that  of 
Berlepsch.  And  from  whatever  source  bee- 
keepers across  the  water  may  have  first  got 
the  movable  frame,  it  is  a  fact  that  I  think 
you  ought  to  be  willing  to  recognize,  that 
American  bee-keepers  got  the  movable  Jrame 
in  its  present  usable  form,  not  indirectly  but 
directly  from  Langstroth.  From  personal 
acquaintance  with  Langstroth,  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  if  he  had  had  the  slightest  hint 
of  any  thing  done  by  Berlepsch  looking  to- 
ward the  invention  of  the  movable  frame,  he 
would  have  been  the  first  man  in  the  world 
to  acknowledge  it. 

"On  page  1018  the  first  grafting  method  of 
rearing  queens  is  given  at  about  1874.  More 
than  100  years  ago  Huber  transferred  larvas 
from  one  cell  to  another.  The  works  of  Hu- 
ber should  be  read  by  every  bee-keeper,  con- 
taining as  they  do  a  fullness  of  interesting 
experiments  almost  totally  forgotten,  which 
deserve  again  to  be  brought  to  light. 

"The  last  remark  of  W.  K.  M.,  page  1018, 
again  shows  plainly  the  attitude  of  certain 
Americans,  from  whom  you  are  excepted." 

Certainly  we  ought  to  be  a  little  slow  about 
calling  a  people  slow  from  whom  we  have 
received  so  much  that  is  valuable,  and  least 
of  all  the  Germans  in  Switzerland,  who  are 
in  the  front  line  in  more  than  one  regard. 
When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  scientific 
queen-rearing,  Switzerland  leads  the  world, 
and  in  their  presence  we  are  as  babes  before 
giants.  But  we  have  a  young  man  in  Wash- 
ington, Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  whom  we  are 
very  proud,  and  we  are  looking  to  him  to 
give  us  a  start  on  the  road  to  overtake  the 
Swiss,  so  that  queen-rearing  may  rest  upon 
a  more  scientific  basis. 

The  time  has  come  when  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  peoples  on  the  two  sides  of  the  big 
pond  are  beginning  to  stop  making  faces  at 
each  other,  and  trying  to  get  all  the  mutual 
help  they  can;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped.  Dr. 
Bruennioh,  that  you  will  keep  whacking 
away  whenever  you  see  any  of  our  faults  to 
whack  at,  and  at  least  some  of  us  will  take 
it  in  good  part,  with  the  cordial  feeling  "We 
be  brethren."    Ja,  wir  sind  Brueder. 

Marengo,  111. 

[I  shall  attempt  to  answer  in  as  few  words 
as  possible.  Southern  Switzerland,  particu- 
larly the  region  of  Bellinzona,  is  certainly  the 
place  from  which  many  leather-colored  Ital- 
ians came.  The  old  files  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  (see  advertising  pages)  bear 
abundant  proof  of  this.  For  example  see  last 
page  of  the  May  issue,  1872,  A.  B.  J.;  also 
page  231  for  1873  of  the  same  journal, 
an  article  by  the  late  Charles  Dadant. 
Moreover,  I  quoted  figures  quite  recently  to 
show  the  Swiss  are  by  no  means  unanimous 
in  favoring  the  native  black  bee.  By  their 
own  figures  (see  Gleanings,  page  1135, 
Sept.  1),  they  regard  hybrids  very  highly,  and 
a  number  prefer  Italians  (Swiss  Italians). 


As  to  the  assertion  that  Berlepsch  invented 
the  movable  frame,  there  is  no  ground  for  it. 
He  brought  out  his  hanging  frame  in  1855, 
four  years  after  Langstroth.  Huber  invent- 
ed movable-comb  frames  in  1789,  before  Ber- 
lepsch was  born.  At  the  present  time  the  Ger- 
mans are  rapidly  adopting  the  Langstroth  sys- 
tem. They  are  now  imitating  our  hives  to 
the  smallest  detail,  long  after  the  British, 
French,  Belgian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Australian, 
Russian,  and  American  bee-keepers.  It  is 
true,  Huber  did  transpose  bee  larvae,  but  he 
was  no  German;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
about  the  last  to  accept  his  teachings.  If  we 
owe  anything  to  Berlepsch  we  should  like  to 
know  what  it  is.  The  ABC  does  not  con- 
tain his  biography,  it  is  true;  but  it  also  does 
not  contain  any  thing  about  Swammerdam  or 
Reaumur — two  giants  whose  names  will  live 
long  after  Berlepsch  is  forgotten.  When  the 
Germans  come  to  this  country,  in  a  few  years 
they  soon  adopt  American  ways;  and  I  doubt 
not  they  greatly  excel  the  Germans  left  in  the 
fatherland.  Look  at  Wagner,  Grimm,  Stach- 
elhausen,  Hoffman,  and  Greiner.  They  joined 
on  German  "theory"  and  American  inven 
tiveness. 

I  admit  too  many  of  our  ' '  scientists ' '  have 
turned  out  to  be  "nature  fakirs."  Europe 
is  not  altogether  free  from  the  same  trouble. 
Science  is  popular  now,  and  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple masquerade  as  "scientists."  America 
has  no  monopoly  of  this  either.  This  is  the 
reason  why  our  bee-keepers  are  so  skeptical 
about  "theory."  They  do  not  know  when 
they  meet  a  real  savant.  We  are  not  alone. 
France  is  not  one  whit  behind  Germany  in 
scientific  research,  and  yet  it  does  not  accept 
German  ideas  any  more  than  we  do.  Nei- 
ther does  England. 

Burri  is  undoubtedly  a  great  investigator 
in  his  chosen  field,  and  the  University  of  Zu- 
rich is  second  to  none.  More  than  a  year 
ago  I  sent  to  President  Kramer  for  his  photo 
for  a  write-up,  but  thus  far  we  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  place  him  before  a  Glean- 
ings audience.  I  agree  with  you  we  owe 
all  our  progress  to  scientific  men,  and  we 
Americans  worship  money-making  "practi- 
cal" men  far  too  much.  We  are  not  alone 
in  that  either.— W.  K.  M.] 


TRANSPARENT  PAPER  WRAPPERS 
FOR  SECTIONS  OF  COMB  HONEY. 


Transparent  Paper  Bags  Suggested ;  These 
to  be  Made  Just  the  Size  of  the  Section ; 
the  Opinion  of  a  Prominent  Commission 
Man  on  the  Subject. 


BY  K.  A.  BURNETT. 

Mr.  Boot:— We  have  just  read  Mr.  Sack- 
ett's  article  in  your  issue  of  Dec.  1,  also 
your  comments  thereon.  We  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  both  your  conclusions  and  his. 
The  wood  strips  in  the  bottom  of  cases,  when 
fastened  in  and  made  to  fit  exactly  with  the 
sections,  help  very  much  where  there  is  only 
a  little  leakage  from  unsealed  cells;  but  where 
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one  or  more  combs  are  jarred  from  the  wood 
they  are  of  very  little  service.  This  idea 
would  be  practically  the  carton,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  transparent  (which  is  a 
most  desirable  thing).  The  extra  cost  of 
preparing  the  case,  such  as  the  no-drip  case, 
would,  in  our  opinion,  offset  the  cost  of  pa- 
pering the  sections  after  the  fashion  describ- 
ed, as  they  would  then  be  put  in  a  perfectly 
plain  case;  and  if  even  half  of  the  sections 
should  be  broken  from  the  frames  the  re- 
naainder  would  be  uninjured  where  the  paper 
itself  was  not  broken.  It  occurs  to  us  that 
the  paper  could  be  made  as  a  bag  is  made, 
and  the  sections  slipped  into  them  and  then 
secured  with  mucilage  or  some  form  of  paste. 

To-day  we  were  going  through  some  hon- 
ey that  came  in  carriers,  containing  eight 
cases.  Some  of  the  comb  had  broken  out  of 
the  frames,  and  had  leaked  sufficiently  to 
fill  more  than  the  space  between  the  strips, 
thus  necessitating  new  papers  in  the  bottom 
where  the  strips  could  be  removed.  In  this 
instance  the  nails  used  were  cleated,  and 
this  made  it  difficult  and  in  some  instances 
impossible  to  put  the  case  again  in  good  or- 
der. It  would  seem  as  though  before  anoth- 
er season  different  experiments  could  be 
made  with  this  idea,  and  a  heavier  weight  of 
paper  secured  than  has  been  tried.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  one  of  the  devices  that  appeal  very 
strongly  to  us,  and  we  hope  by  your  Janu- 
ary or  February  issues  sufficient  progress 
will  have  been  made  with  the  idea  already 
demonstrated  as  practical,  that  will  insure 
its  coming  into  use  next  season  with  those 
who  have  to  order  supplies. 

Chicago,  111. 


WHITE  ITALIAN  CLOVER  TRIED  TWO  YEARS 
AGO,  AND  ALMOST  A  FAILURE  BOTH 
FOR  HAY  AND  HONEY. 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  some  seed  of  white- 
blooming  and  some  of  the  old  standard  kind 
of  crimson  clover  from  the  firm  mentioned 
on  page  1385,  and  sowed  thern  side  by  side 
at  the  same  time,  and  on  land  prepared  the 
same  way.  The  regular  crimson  clover  made 
a  good  crop. 

The  white- blooming  was  so  late  in  starting 
in  the  spring  that  the  weeds  got  ahead  of  it, 
and  it  was  almost  a  failure.  I  did  not  feel 
that  I  had  any  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  introducers,  as  at  that  time  about  all  the 
difference  they  claimed  for  it  was  that  it  was 
later  and  had  white  blossoms.  Since  reading 
the  article  by  W.  K.  Morrison  I  have  looked 
up  their  latest  catalog  and  am  quite  surpris- 
ed at  the  claims  they  are  making  for  it. 


As  to  its  honey-producing  qualities,  I  can 
not  remember  that  I  took  any  notice  of  it. 
I  have  never  known  bees  to  fail  to  work  the 
regular  kind  very  freely  as  much  as  or  more 
than  any  plant  I  know. 

Barboursville,  Va.       A.  R.  Lockhart. 


THE  BEST  TIME  TO  REQUEEN;  J.  E.  HAND  RE- 
CONSIDERS. 

Upon  further  experimenting  with  a  view 
to  determine  when  is  the  best  time  to  requeen 
an  apiary  I  am  led  to  change  my  views  as 
expressed  in  my  article  on  page  1586,  Dec. 
15;  and  with  my  present  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject I  now  consider  the  latter  part  of  the  sea- 
son, and  after  the  close  of  the  honey-flow 
from  basswood,  which,  in  my  location,  is 
about  July  20,  to  be  the  best  time  to  requeen 
an  apiary.  One  reason  for  this  is  we  have 
found  that  queens  reared  at  this  time  will 
keep  up  brood-rearing  late  in  the  season, 
and  will  have  stronger  colonies  the  next 
spring;  and  the  other  reason  is,  that  the  time 
of  our  cell-building  colonies  is  not  worth  any 
thing  at  this  time,  and  therefore  it  costs  less 
to  rear  queens,  since  we  are  out  only  a  very 
little  labor.  J.  E.  Hand. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 


ACID      FOR      DISINFECTING  FODL-BROODY 
COMBS. 

One  of  your  readers  at  this  place  writes 
to  ask  if  it  is  not  practical  to  dip  foul- broody 
combs,  where  it  is  dried  to  a  scale,  or  nearly 
so,  into  a  bath  of  diluted  acid  or  other  liquid 
disinfectant.  He  adds  that,  if  he  is  correct- 
ly informed,  a  weak  kerosene  emulsion  will 
effectually  kill  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  that 
gasoline  is  sure  death  to  germs  of  almost  any 
kind;  and  as  wax  is  in  no  way  injured  by 
acid  he  does  not  know  why  some  agent  of 
this  kind  could  not  be  employed  to  aid  in 
the  battle  with  foul  brood.  Will  some  ac- 
commodating expert  grasp  a  foul-brood  germ 
by  the  hind  legs  and  jam  his  head  into  a  bot- 
tle of  muriatic  acid,  then  examine  him  in  his 
microscope,  and  give  us  the  result? 

Jamul,  Cal.  Ben  Biddle. 

[We  hardly  think  the  acid  bath  for  dis- 
eased combs  would  be  effective.  Better  by 
far  melt  them  up. — Ed.] 


THE  RAT  PROBLEM. 

A  year  ago  we  moved  on  to  this  place,  and 
it  was  the  worst-infested  place  one  can 
imagine,  and  has  been  for  the  last  24  years 
that  we  have  been  acquainted  with  it.  We 
were  fully  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  rats. 
We  got  four  different  kinds  of  traps,  and 
then  tried  every  thing  we  could  hear  of;  and 
when  you  said  "rat  biscuit"  my  husband 
laid  in  a  supply  at  once;  but  they  were  like 
all  the  rest— just  seemed  to  act  like  a  tonic, 
and  still  the  rats  came.  At  last  one  of  our 
hired  boys  told  me  he  had  seen  a  sure  cure 
for  rats,  in  a  paper.  I  told  him  to  tell  me 
quick,  as  we  were  at  the  point  of  collapse. 
He  said,  pour  syrup,  or  any  thing  the  rats 
are  fond  of,  on  to  a  board  and  sprinkle  with 
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dry  concentrated  lye.  As  I  had  found  the  rats 
preferred  nice  firm  ripe  tomatoes  to  any  thing 
else  I  had  on  hand,  I  sliced  up  several  about 
I  inch  thick,  and  placed  in  different  parts  of 
the  house.  In  the  morning  they  had  eaten 
all  I  put  out.  The  second  night  they  ate 
half  as  much.  The  third  night  only  a  few 
pieces  were  gone.  The  fourth  night  they  did 
not  touch  the  tomatoes  nor  any  thing  else, 
and  we  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  a  rat  or 
mouse  in  the  house  since,  about  six  weeks 
ago.  A  couple  of  weeks  afterward  Mr. 
Shank  said  there  were  as  many  as  ever  in 
his  barn  and  granary,  and  he  thought  I  had 
only  driven  them  out  to  the  corn;  so  I  fixed 
the  tomatoes  the  same  as  before,  with  the 
same  effect.  The  third  night  was  the  last. 
We  think  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  be  without 
the  horrible  things,  so  we  just  concluded  to 
let  you  tell  others. 

Just  sprinkle  the  dry  concentrated  lye  (I 
use  the  Banner,  as  it  is  so  handy)  on  the  top 
of  the  tomatoes.  Other  articles  may  do  as 
well.  Mrs.  L.  B.  Shank. 

Jenny  Lind,  Cal. 


BENT  NAILS  FOR  FRAME-SPACERS. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  idea  for  spac- 
ing-nails? L.  E.  SCHERER. 
Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  May  29. 


[The  arrangement  here  shown,  if  properly 
applied,  is  excellent;  but  in  the  first  place  it 
is  diflicult  to  bend  the  nails,  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  would  be  more  difficult  still  to 
bend  them  all  with  exactly  the  same  curve, 
for  it  would  be  important  to  have  the  bee- 
spaces  alike.  In  the  third  place,  one  would 
have  to  bore  a  hole  in  order  to  drive  them 
into  the  frame,  for  the  reason  that  the  ham- 
mer-head would  strike  one  side  of  the  line  of 
penetration  of  the  wood,  bending  the  nail 
over.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  ordinarv  sta- 
ple is  much  easier  to  insert,  and  far  cheap- 
er.—Ed.]    ^ 


MEETING  OF  THE    MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY 
OF  BEE-KEEPERS. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  of  Bee-keepers 
held  its  second  meeting  in  the  Ford  Building, 
Ashburton  Place,  Saturday  evening,  Decem- 


ber 7.  President  Farmer  president  There 
were  thirty  present  on  this  occasion,  and  all 
seemed  to  enjoy  hearing  the  different  speak- 
ers. After  the'routine  business,  the  meeting 
was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Barret,  of  Hyde  Park,  spoke  first  on 
the  duty  of  the  bee  to  the  fiower  in  the  trans- 
ferring of  the  pollen,  referring  especially  to 
such  plants  as  have  male  and  female  flowers 
on  different  individuals.  Mr.  J.  S.  Chase,  of 
Maiden,  the  veteran  fruit-grower,  followed 
in  the  same  line,  speaking  particularly  of  the 
work  of  the  bees  with  reference  to  grapes,  of 
which  fruit  he  has  been  a  grower  for  thirty- 
five  years  He  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
species  do  not  come  true  from  seed,  and  il- 
lustrated his  point  by  his  own  experience 
with  seeds  of  Delaware  grapes  from  which 
he  had  obtained  many  varieties  of  grapes  of 
all  colors,  but  never  a  Delaware.  His  fruit 
has  several  times  taken  the  first  prize  at  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Chase  showed  a  model  of  a  storm- door 
for  his  hives  for  winter,  in  which  all  felt 
great  interest.  Mr.  Chase  spoke  of  his  new 
bee-feeder  that  consisted  of  a  box  25  inches 
by  15,  and  5  inches  high,  made  to  cover  the 
frames  A  piece  of  glass  was  fitted  over  this 
diagonally  from  the  bottom  of  one  edge  to 
the  top  of  the  opposite  side.  Over  this  was 
the  cushion.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  lift  the 
cushion  and  observe  the  condition  of  his 
feeder  without  cooling  off  the  bees. 

Mr.  Adams,  of  Byfield,  Mass.,  and  Mr. 
Richardson,  of  W.  Medford,  two  vice-presi- 
dents, were  chosen  at  this  meeting;  then  aft- 
er an  informal  recess,  during  which  we  all 
enjoyed  ice  cream  and  cake  furnished  by  our 
president,  F.  H.  Farmer,  Mr.  Hawkins,  of 
Everett,  described  the  Atwater  method  of 
transferring  by  use  of  a  tube  from  one  hive 
to  another  as  given  in  the  Bee-keepers^  Re- 
view. 

Mr.  Richardson  also  told  of  his  experience 
of  four  years. 

Our  next  regular  meeting  will  be  the  first 
Saturday  in  January,  1908,  in  the  afternoon. 
As  there  are  only  four  more  meetings  we 
hope  for  a  good  attendance. 

Belmont,  Mass.  X.  A.  Reed. 


CAGE  THE  QUEENS  WHEN  SHAKING  BEES  ON 
TO  NEW  COMBS. 

It  has  not  been  clearly  stated  in  the  jour- 
nals that  it  is  necessary  to  cage  the  queen 
when  the  bees  are  shaken  on  to  new  combs. 
One  of  our  bee-men  of  Tulare,  a  Mr.  Gam- 
bel,  had  78  colonies  shaken  on  to  frames  of 
foundation  for  foul  brood,  and  none  of  the 
queens  were  caged;  75  out  of  the  78  swarmed, 
and  went  to  the  woods. 

Tulare,  Cal.  T.  J.  Barringer 


COVERING  CRACKS  IN  HIVE-COVERS. 

I  use  muslin  bats  for  putting  over  joints 
on  covers  for  hives.  Get  heavy  bleached 
muslin  and  cut  the  length  needed,  and  3 
inches  wide.  Cut  in  lengths  long  enough  to 
lap  over  the  edges  ;  lay  this  in  paint,  and, 
when  put  on,  give  a  good  coat  of  paint.  I 
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have  used  this  kind  for  over  15  years,  and 
Would  have  no  other.    Try  this  and  be  con- 
vinced. C.  H.  McFadden. 
Clarksburg,  Mo. 

[One  or  two  others  of  our  correspondents 
have  described  this  same  thing  and  pro- 
nounced it  good;  so  we  must  conclude  that 
this  method  of  protecting  hive-covers  is  not 
only  practicable  but  easy  of  application. — 
Ed.]   


MORE  THAN  ONE  QUEEN  W^INTERED  IN  THE 
SAME  HIVE. 

Friend  Boot: — In  regard  to  plural  queens 
wintering  in  the  same  hive,  perhaps  I  can 
throw  a  little  light  upon  the  subject  without 
waiting  until  next  spring.  While  I  am  not 
a  plural-queen  bee-keeper,  for  the  past  three 
winters  I  have  had  two  queens  winter  in  one 
hive. 

I  always  clip  my  queens  in  the  spring,  long 
before  there  are  any  queens  hatched  or  drones 
to  fertilize  them  if  queens  were  hatched. 

In  the  spring  of  1905,  when  clipping,  I 
found  a  clipped  queen  and  an  undipped 
queen  in  the  same  hive  (apparently  mother 
and  daughter),  and  both  were  busily  deposit- 
ing eggs  on  the  same  comb  and  on  the  same 
side  of  it.  I  left  the  young  one  without  clip- 
ping, and  opened  the  hive  frequently,  only 
to  find  both  busily  engaged  as  before;  but 
along  about  the  middle  of  the  summer  I  could 
see  the  old  one  was  failing,  and  continued  to 

frow  weaker,  and  finally  disappeared.  Then 
clipped  the  young  one.    This  was  at  an 
outyard. 

The  spring  of  1906  I  was  clipping  the  home 
yard  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  I  found 
two  undipped  queens  in  one  hive  (apparent- 
ly sisters,  as  they  looked  exactly  alike),  both 
busily  engaged  in  depositing  eggs  on  one 
comb,  though  on  opposite  sides.  I  clipped 
both  and  removed  one  to  supersede  an  old 
one.  Both  did  good  work  all  summer,  and 
again  the  past  summer,  and  I  think  they  are 
both  still  alive. 

Last  spring,  when  clipping  in  the  home 
yard  I  found  one  clipped  and  one  undipped 
in  one  hive — apparently  mother  and  daughter 
— both  depositing  eggs;  but  the  old  one  seem- 
ed somewhat  feeble,  and  did  not  live  to  ex- 
ceed a  month.  Some  skeptic  may  say  this 
was  accidental,  and  the  young  queen  came 
from  some  other  hive  after  they  were  removed 
from  the  cellar;  but,  not  so;  and,  even  were 
it  probable,  how  would  they  explain  or  ac- 
count for  the  two  young  ones  in  the  same 
hive?  I  had  no  deserting  or  swarming  out, 
and  cases  were  exactly  as  stated.  I  mention 
this  merely  to  refute  any  such  argument  as 
might  be  advanced.  Elias  Fox. 

Hillsboro,  Wis. 

[The  cases  that  you  cite,  of  mother  and 
daughter  both  doing  service  at  the  same  time 
in  a  hive,  are  so  common  as  to  excite  hardly 
even  a  passing  comment.  It  would  not  be 
at  all  strange  if  a  pair  of  such  would  get 
along  peaceably  in  the  same  hive  over  win- 
ter; but  it  is  remarkable  that  two  daughters 
after  the  old  queen  disappeared,  while  they 


were  virgins,  should  not  have  had  a  battle 
royal,  with  the  result  that  one  of  them  was 
killed.  Apparently  in  the  case  given  there 
was  no  conflict,  but,  rather,  they  both  went 
to  work  laying  eggs,  and  would  probably 
have  continued  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  colo- 
ny prospered.  But  during  a  dearth  of  hon- 
ey, probably  one  of  them  would  disappear 
if  not  removed  by  the  apiarist  — Ed.] 


bees  CHOOSE  A  LOCATION  BEFORE  SWARM- 
ING. 

I  am  pleased  with  Gleanings,  and  do  not 
know  how  I  could  do  without  it.  In  the 
Dec.  1st  issue,  page  1507,  is  a  statement  by 
Mr.  G.  C.  Greiner  which  seems  to  me  the 
most  correct  of  any  I  have  yet  read  concern- 
ing runaway  swarms.  I  have  known  a  prime 
swarm  to  issue,  leave  without  clustering,  and 
enter  a  tree.  The  owner,  being  a  swift  run- 
ner, followed  the  swarm  to  the  tree,  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  and  cut  the  tree.  In  less 
than  two  hours  after,  bees  entered.  He 
found  combs  six  or  eight  inches  long.  Did 
the  bees  not  prepare  a  home  and  build  some 
comb?  They  were  new,  and  had  just  been 
built.  The  old  queen  as  a  rule  gives  warn- 
ing by  a  piping  the  same  as  a  young  virgin 
does  in  after-swarms. 

Carbon  Black,  Pa.  Wm.  F.  Ebert. 

[Swarms  will  very  often  leave  without 
first  clustering.  It  may  be  in  such  cases  that 
the  scouts  have  located  the  tree,  and  lead 
the  swarm  to  it  direct.— Ed  ] 


CAUCASIANS  NOT  AS  GOOD  HONEY-GATHER- 
ERS AS  THE  ITALIANS. 

1  hpve  two  colonies  of  Caucasians  from 
Washington  that  seem  so  energetic  in  plaster- 
ing with  propolis  every  opening  about  the 
fences,  sections,  and  frames,  that  they  do  not 
gather  as  much  honey  as  the  Italians  and 
hybrids.  I  now  have  enough  Caucasians.  I 
will  Italianize  my  apiary  a  little  later. 

Pickel,  Tenn.  F.  R.  C.  Campbell. 


KING  BIRDS. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  in  the  Jan.  15th  number, 
talks  of  the  king  birds.  His  experience  tallies 
with  mine,  except  that  I  never  saw  them 
bother  the  bees  only  when  there  was  a  drone 
flight  on,  and  so  far  as  I  could  see  (and  I 
have  watched  pretty  closely)  they  caught 
only  drones  or  queens.  A  shotgun  is  the 
only  effectual  remedy  that  I  know  of. 

Sheridan,  Can.  W.  I.  Devlin. 

[We  have  seen  them  actually  catch  bees. — 
Ed.]  '  

ducks  in  an  apiary. 

How  would  it  do  to  keep  ducks  in  the  api- 
ary for  keeping  the  grass  down?  Would 
they  eat  the  bees?  B.  F.  Miller. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

[We  hardly  think  so,  as  we  had  ducks  in 
our  bee-yard  all  last  season,  and  experi- 
enced no  trouble, — Ed.] 
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The  v,r£th  oi  man  shall  praise  thee.  —  Psalm  76: 10. 

On  page  12x6,  Sept.  15,  I  quoted  from  the 
Pabst  beer  advertisements  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  "Officially 
declares  beer  is  the  purest  and  best  of  all 
foods  and  drinks, ' '  and  I  lamented  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  declared  we  had 
no  laws  to  prevent  the  use  of  a  state- 
ment that  it  did  not  make.  As  this 
same  advertisement  was  accepted  by  a 
great  number  of  papers  I  feared  many  good 
people  might  be  misled  by  it.  Well,  their 
statement  has  done  good  after  all  in  bringing 
out  strong  protests  and  denials  from  both  the 
clergy  and  able  physicians  and  surgeons. 
See  the  following: 

Dr.  S.  H.  Burgen,  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  very 
long  practice  in  Toledo,  O.,  says:  "  Beer-drinkers  are 
absolutely  the  most  dangerous  class  of  subjects  a  sur- 
geon can  operate  on.  Insignificant  scratches  are  lia- 
ble to  develop  a  long  train  of  dangerous  troubles. 
Sometimes  delirium  tremens  results  from  a  small  hurt. 
It  is  dangerous  for  a  beer-drinker  even  to  cut  his  fin- 
ger. All  surgeons  hesitate  to  perform  operations  on 
a  beer-drinker  that  they  would  undertake  with  the 
greatest  confidence  on  any  one  else. 

Now  read  this  also,  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer: 

Temperate  drinking,  and  the  moderate  use  of  beer, 
especially,  were  strongly  condemned  last  night  by 
Rev.  Charles  Bayard  Mitchell,  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  in  a  sermon  on  "The  Devil's  Pop- 
ular Bait." 

^  "  Nothing  is  more  harmful  to  good  health,"  he  said, 
"  than  the  so-called  temperate  use  of  beer.  It  is  the 
most  dangerous  form  of  intemperance.  A  prominent 
physician  affirms  that  forty-nine  out  of  fifty  cases  of 
Bright's  disease  under  his  care  were  cases  of  beer- 
drinkers. 

"The  Northwestern  Life  Insurance  Co.,  with  its 
home  ofiice  in  Milwaukee,  whose  beer  has  made  it  fa- 
mous, will  not  grant  a  policy  to  the  lager-beer  brew- 
ers, their  clerks,  book-keepers,  or  anybody  else  em- 
ployed about  the  factory.  They  say,  '  Our  statistics 
show  that  our  business  has  been  injured  by  the  short- 
ened lives  of  those  who  drink  beer.' 

"  It  is  known  to  all  intelligent  men  that  beer- drink- 
ing clogs  up  the  liver,  rots  the  kidneys,  decays  the 
heart  and  arteries,  stupefies  the  brain,  chokes  the 
lungs,  and  loads  the  body  down  with  dropsical  fat. 

"Intemperance  is  the  strongest  besetting  sin  of 
young  men  to-day.  More  young  men  are  being  ruined 
in  body,  mind,  and  soul  by  this  insidious  evil  than  by 
any  other  agency  of  hell.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  business  is  so  profitable. 

"Intemperance  stands  in  the  way  of  your  business 
prospects.  It  will  ruin  you  socially.  It  will  destroy 
your  character.  If  you  haven't  touched  liquor,  don't. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  moderate  drinking." 

After  reading  the  above  two  statements, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  Pabst  people,  and 
their  statements  in  regard  to  their  various 
concoctions  besides  their  "famous"  beer? 

WHAT  HAVE  YOU  TO  BE  THANKFUL  FOR? 

In  the  issue  of  the  Sunday  School  Times 
just  before  Thanksgiving  day,  the  editor  gave 
the  replies  of  thirty-one  men  and  women  of 
national  reputation  to  the  question,  * '  What 
have  you  to  be  thankful  for?  "  I  should  like 
to  give  a  lot  of  them,  but  can  take  space  for 
only  one,  which  see  above: 


From  Bocktr  T.  Washington,  LL.D.,  Principal  of 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 

First,  for  the  opportunity  to  work.  "Work  is  the 
greatest  blessing  that  a  good  Providence  has  conff  r- 
red  upon  the  human  race.  Any  one  who  has  learned 
to  love  work  for  its  own  sake  can  not  fail  to  be  su- 
premely happy.  The  man  who  has  something  to  do 
is  to  be  envied:  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  do  is  to 
be  pitied.  Again,  for  the  opportunity  of  exerting 
some  influence  in  the  world  for  the  uplift  of  humani- 
ty. Thirdly,  I  am  thankful  for  a  serious  and  great 
problem  to  engage  my  attention  and  my  activities. 

Perhaps  the  above  does  not  strike  every- 
body as  it  does  my  particular  self,  bat  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true  that,  during  all  my  life 
thus  far,  I  am  happy  only  when  I  am  busy. 
It  is  always  a  punishment  for  me  to  be 
obliged  to  sit  still  and  wait  for  something  or 
for  somebody.  Of  course,  I  like  to  rest  when 
I  am  tired;  but  I  can't  get  a  real  good  restful 
rest  unless  I  have  something  to  read — that  is, 
something  elevating  and  profitable;  and  I 
also  want  sleep  when  my  physical  machinery 
gives  notice  it  is  not  in  shape  to  do  its  best; 
and  I  dearly  love  the  sleep  that  puts  me  in 
"good  repair"  for  work  once  more.  When 
I  feel  unable  to  do  hard  work  I  enjoy  getting 
hold  of  my  light  hoe  or  a  hammer  and  saw 
—  anything  to  "keep  busy,"  for  Satan  al- 
ways does  "find  some  mischief  for  idle  hands 
to  do." 

TURNING  ON  THE  LIGHT. 

I  sincerely  hope  some  of  you  have  been  in- 
duced to  subscribe  for  the  Sunday  School 
Times  just  because  of  the  frequent  extracts  I 
make  from  it.    Here  is  another: 

There  is  no  answering  the  straight  answer  that 
President  Roosevelt  makes  to  those  who,  writhing  in 
the  toils  their  own  hands  have  wrought,  savagely  ac- 
cuse him  of  causing  their  disaster,  when  he  says,  "  I 
was  responsible  for  turning  on  the  light,  but  I  was  not 
responsible  for  what  the  light  revealed."  Let  us  re- 
member this  in  all  our  choices.  We,  and  we  alone, 
are  responsible  for  the  wretched  harvest  that  is  sure 
to  follow  the  seed-sowing  of  sin. 

I  believe  it  is  true  that  quite  a  few,  and 
some  very  good  people,  have  felt  that  our 
President  has  sometimes  been  a  little  too 
abrupt;  that  he  might,  perhaps,  have  averted 
the  panic,  and  "stringency,"  that  have  been 
so  much  discussed,  if  he  had  let  on  the  light 
a  little  more  gradually;  and  this  reminds  me 
of  reading  about  a  father  who  came  into  the 
parlor  one  evening  and  suddenly  turned  on 
the  electric  lights,  and  found  his  daughter 
and  a  young  man  both  occupying  the  same 
chair.  Was  it  the  father's  duty,  do  you  sug- 
gest, to  find  out  if  any  one  was  in  the  room 
before  he  went  in  thus  suddenly?  Not  at  all. 
Nothing  should  ever  be  going  on.  in  any 
home,  that  would  cause  embarrassment  by 
turning  on  the  lights;  and,  furthermore,  noth- 
ing should  be  going  on  in  our  whole  great 
nation  that  would  bring  consternation  to 
bankers,  politicians,  or  anybody  else,  if  our 
President  should  take  a  sudden  notion  to 
turn  on  even  the  search-light. 


THE  $10.00  SECRET  AND   THE   $1.00  SECRET 
FOR  SELECTING  THE  LAYING  HENS. 

I  have  succeeded  in  getting  both  the  above 
secrets  without  signing  any  contract  not  to 
divulge,  and  without   giving  any  promise 
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whatever.  It  is  true  I  did  have  some  corres- 
pondence with  Walter  Hogan,  and  I  sent  him 
$10.00,  telling  him  I  could  not  sign  any  con- 
tract. He  returned  the  money,  told  me  of 
his  misfortunes  in  disposing  of  his  invention, 
etc.,  and  said  he  would  like  to  have  me  test 
his  discovery.  I  then  gave  him  my  promise 
not  to  divulge  any  thing  he  might  submit  to 
me.  He  has,  however,  at  this  date,  Dec.  18, 
never  submitted  any  thing;  but  one  of  our 
subscribers  sent  me  some  time  ago  Hogan's 
seven-page  ($10.00)  pamphlet  which  he  pur- 
chased for  one  dollar,  and  that,  too,  without 
any  promise  to  keep  the  secret.  I  have  giv- 
en you  the  above  particulars  lest  any  one 
may  accuse  me  of  getting  the  ' '  secrets ' '  by 
any  dishonorable  means.  I  procured  the 
$1.00  "  Potter  secret  of  selecting  the  laying 
hens  "  by  simply  sending  $1.00  for  the  little 
pamphlet  of  32  pages.  I  did  not  sign  any 
contract  not  to  "divulge,"  but  they  wrote 
my  name  in  the  contract  with  a  typewriter. 
Had  they  put  my  name  in  with  pen  and  ink 
it  would  have  been  forgery. 

Now,  friends,  what  do  you  think  of  this 
whole  business  —  taking  $10.00  for  a  seven- 
page  printed  pamphlet,  and  $1.00  for  a  32- 
page  printed  pamphlet,  and  extorting  a 
"promise  not  to  tell"?  According  to  their 
printed  claims  they  have  taken  hundreds  if 
not  thousands  of  dollars  from  poor  hard- 
working poultry  men  (and  women),  for  these 
celebrated  secrets.  Is  it  honorable,  and  is  it 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  with 
the  usual  mode,  let  us  say,  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving knowledge? 

THE  GREAT  SECRETS. 

I  say  secrets,  for  both  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  who 
is  the  real  inventor  —  Hogan  or  the  Potter 
folks.  More  than  50  years  ago,  when  a  boy, 
I  discovered  I  could  tell  by  taking  my  "pet 
biddies"  off  the  roost,  the  night  before, 
which  hens  would  lay  an  egg  next  day,  by 
placing  my  fingers  between  the  pelvic  bones. 
The  egg  is  often,  if  not  always,  so  near  per- 
fect that  it  can  be  plainly  felt,  and  these  pel- 
vic bones  are  at  such  times  more  or  less 
widely  separated.  All  Hogan  or  Potter  claims 
to  have  discovered  is  that  all  great  layers 
have  space  enough  between  these  pelvic  bones 
to  allow  three  fingers  to  drop  into  the  space. 

All  moderate  layers  will  permit  only  two 
fingers;  and  where  there  is  space  for  only  one 
finger,  the  hen  or  pullet  is  not  laying  at  all, 
and  sometimes  has  never  laid  an  egg,  and 
probably  never  will.  In  a  flock  of  70  hens, 
three  or  four  were  found,  we  are  told,  that 
never  and  never  would  lay  an  egg.  The 
stupid  farmer  (and,  very  likely,  poultryman, 
that  thought  he  was  up-to-date)  bought  grain 
for  such  hens,  and  kept  them  year  after  year, 
while  he  just  threw  away  his  money,  or  his 
corn  and  wheat,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  One  large  establishment  in  New  York 
State,  that  I  visited,  tested  their  hens  by  put- 
ting four  in  a  pen.  If  they  got  four  eggs  a 
day,  of  course  all  four  were  laying  hens. 
Trap-nests  sort  out  the  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers, to  be  sure,  and  make  a  sure  thing  of 


it;  but  Hogan  and  Potter  claim  their  secret 
does  in  a  few  hours  what  would  require  days 
and  weeks  of  hard  work.  No  doubt  these 
inventions  are  valuable;  but  why  in  the 
world  have  we  not,  among  all  our  poultry- 
journals,  one  with  enough  enterprise  to  get 
hold  of  this  whole  business,  and  discuss  it 
openly,  instead  of  letting  these  fellows  pa- 
rade and  *  *  peddle ' '  their  secrets  as  they  have 
been  doing  year  after  year  since  1904?  There 
is  a  lot  of  other  similar  work  still  going  on  in 
the  poultry  business;  for  instance,  asking 
enough  money  to  buy  a  good-sized  poultry 
book,  for  something  printed  on  a  slip  of  pa- 
per but  little  larger  than  a  postal,  or  possi- 
bly a  two  or  four  page  leaflet. 

The  beautiful  catalogs  now  being  sent  out 
by  the  manufacturers  of  incubators  and 
brooders  contain  a  vast  deal  more  informa- 
tion, free  of  charge,  than  you  get  from  these 
chaps  that  take  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  for  a 
printed  leaflet  that  costs  them  only  a  fraction 
of  a  cent.  Of  course,  it  is  right  and  proper 
to  get  something  for  your  inventions;  but 
when  you  ask  and  take  a  dollar,  give  in  re- 
turn a  decent- sized  book  that  gives  a  lot  of 
other  valuable  information. 


CHICKENS    WITHOUT   A   BROODER;   NOT     ONLY  IN 
FLORIDA  BUT  AWAY  UP  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root:—l  have  read  your  Home  paper  in 
Gleanings  for  March  15,  and  I  am  going  to  offer 
you  a  suggestion  from  my  long  experience  with  poul- 
try. I  have  raised  hundreds  of  chickens  with  no  oth- 
er brooder  than  a  common  stone  jug  filled  with  hot 
water.  I  put  the  jug  in  an  ordinary  shoe-case,  which 
I  can  buy  for  10  cents  here;  put  sand  in  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  and  cover  over  the  box  a  thickness  of  burlap, 
usually  a  bran-sack  ripped  open.  Such  a  brooder  will 
mother  about  25  to  30  chicks.  Sometimes  I  wrap  bur- 
lap or  old  flannel  around  the  jug  and  use  the  water  a 
little  hotter  if  the  night  is  cold. 

Our  incubator  holds  360  eggs,  and  this  is  the  only 
brooder  I  ever  use.  I  think  it  would  beat  a  flatiron, 
even  in  Osprey,  Fla.  Mrs.  Susie  A.  Hyde. 

Canaan,  N.  H. 


MY  STRAIN  OF  WHITE  LEGHORNS  H  GAME. 

Frier,  d  Root;— You  will  notice  (in  the  lot  of  poultry 
we  are  sending  you)  one  old  hen  clucking.  She  would 
slip  into  the  house  and  lay  behind  the  front  door;  then 
she  wanted  to  sit,  and  begged  so  hard  that  "Em" 
says,  "Old  lady,  if  you  will  sit,  I  want  you  to  spread 
yourself,"  and  gave  her  20  eggs,  and  she  hatched  20 
chicks,  19  white.  They  are  about  like  half-grown 
quails,  rather  small  to  wean.  I  send  you  21  young 
hens  and  one  young  rooster  besides  the  six  old  ones. 

Osprey,  Tex,.  Nov.  20.  I.  T.  Shumabd. 

The  above  report  is  from  friend  Shumard, 
as  he  sent  my  chickens  up  here  to  Braid  en- 
town.  If  they  continue  to  hatch  20  chickens 
from  20  eggs  I  shall  be  very  glad. 


A  REMEDY  FOR  "GRIP;"  GOD'S  MEDICINES.  ETC. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root:—!  have  often  thought  of  writing  you 
a  personal  letter  when  reading  your  Home  talks,  as  I 
enjoy  them  so  much. 

I  have  all  my  life  worked  outdoors,  and  have  slept 
in  one  of  those  log  cabins  where  it  was  ventilated  in 
spite  of  us.  I  have  had  very  small  doctor's  bills.  I 
believe  ten  dollars  would  pay  every  particle  of  doctor 
and  drug  bills  for  the  past  ten  years.  I  generally  trap 
in  winter  and  have  often  waded  the  stream  when  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow.  It's  better  for  grip 
than  hot  tea  or  ginger  stew  and  whisky. 

Rocky  Mount,  Va.  J.  B.  Overfelt. 
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Clearing  Sale! 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  ROOT'S  GOODS, 
Such  as  have  Never  been  Offered  Before. 

In  place  of  a  New  Year's  gift  to  our  friends  and  patrons  we  are  going  to 
offer  something  special  which  we  have  hitherto  never  been  able  to  offer. 

We  have  an  immense  stock— a  warehouse  40x250  feet  filled  with  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  make 
of  bee-keepers'  supplies  of  every  description,  and  on  many  articles  we  are  overstocked. 
A  number  of  articles  have  advanced  in  price;  but  we  bought  this  stock  before  the  advance, 
and  are  going  to  oifer  some,  on  which  we  are  overstocked,  at  remarkably  low  prices  for 
cash  with  order.  This  offer  will  be  good  only  until  January  15,  or  so  long  as  the  stock 
lasts.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  special  prices.  At  the  left  you  will  find  the  designation 
as  given  in  our  catalog.     Orders  must  be  given  in  lots  of  5,  10,  or  multiples  thereof. 


2P  8-frame  supers  with  plain  section-holders,  fences, 
bevel  cleats,  and  springs  for  434-in.  plain  sections, 
33c  each. 

2P  lO-frame  with  plain  section-holders,  fences,  bevel 
cleats  and  springs  for  434-in.  plain  sections,  37c  each. 

4P  S-frame  plain  section-holders,  fences,  bevel  cleats, 
and  springs  with  43^-in.  plain  sections  and  founda- 
tion starters,  49c  each. 

4P  10-frame  shallow  supers  with  plain  section-holders, 
bevel  cleats  and  springs  with  iH-in.,  54c  each. 

2M  8  frame  Danz.  supers  with  banger-cleats,  Darz. 
section-holders,  M  fences,  springs  cleats,  and 
wedges  for  45i.5-in.  plain  sections,  at  46c  each. 

2M  10-frame  Danz.  supers  with  hanger-cleats,  Danz. 
section-bolders,  M  fences,  springs,  cleats,  and 
wedges  for  4x5-in  plain  sections,  at  49c  each 

Shallow  frames  for  supers  holding  ildxiH-in. ,  $1.60 
per  100. 

Shallow  frames  5%-in.,  for  Ideal  supers  holding  4x5 

sections,  at  $1.60  per  100. 
21  8-frame  deep  or  Ideal  supers  with  slat  and  T  fences, 

33c  each. 

4L  8-frame  deep  or  Ideal  super,  with  sections  anl  foun- 
dation starters,  49c. 

4S  8-frame  shallow  supers  with  beeway  sections,  iUx 
4iixlJs,  and  foundation-starters,  49c  eacb. 

Danzenbaker  brood-frames,  $2  25  per  100 

2S  8-'rame  supers  with  section-holders,  separators, 
followers,  and  springs,  for  iH-in.  beeway  sections, 
33c  each. 

2S  10-frame  supers  with  section-holders,  separators, 
followers,  and  spring,  for  4^-in.  beeway  sections, 
37c  each. 

2L  10  frame  deep  supers  with  slats  and  I  fences, at  37c. 
4S  10-frame  shallow  supers  with  beeway  sections  4Ji 

x4J€xl%-  and  foundation  starters,  54j  each. 
Dadant  uncappiog-cans,  $7  55  each. 
No  4  Novice  extractors,  $7.55  each. 

In  ordering  these 


German  wax-press,  $11.00  each. 

21  10-frame  deep  or  Ideal  supers,  with  slats  and  I 
fences,  3Tc  each. 

4M  10-frame  supers  with  hanger-cleats,  Danz.  section- 
holders,  M  fences,  springs,  cleats,  wedges,  sections, 
and  foundation  starters,  66c  each. 

10-fr  ime  empty  Danz.  bodies,  at  31c  each. 

Sections.  Xo.  2  plain,  3?8x5xl%  in.,  $3.35  perM. 

Sec: ions.  No.  2  plain,  4x5x1%  in.,  f3  25  per  M, 

Section?,  No.  1  plain,  4x5x1%  in.,  $4.00  per  M. 

J5  10-frame  Jumbo  bodies,  with  frames,  71c  each. 

Alley  queen  and  urone  trap,  40c  each. 

12-iQ.,  4  row  shiop.ng-cases  with  3-in.  glass.  $17  per  100. 

9H-in  .  4-row  shipping-cases  with  3-in.  glass,  at  $15 
per  100. 

10-in.,  2-row  shipping-cases  with  3-in.  glass,  at  $9.35 
per  100. 

eU-in..  3-row  shipping-cases  with  3-in.  glass,  at  $9.80 
per  100. 

-rVs-in.,  3-row  sbipping-cases  with  3  in.  glass,  at  $10.70 
per  100. 

Hubbard  section-presses,  $2.00  each. 

No.  17  Cowan  reversible  extractor,  $11.75  each. 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  1905  edition,  by  express  or 

freight,  85c  each;  same  by  mail,  $1  10. 
C  10-frame  combination  bottom-board  with  hive-stand. 

23c  each. 

C  8-frame  combination  bottom-board  with  hive-stand, 
2Iceach. 

Besides  the  above  we  offer  second-hand  hives  and 
supers  taken  as  pay  from  a  bee-keeper  who  over- 
bought, most  of  the  supers  having  been  set  on  the 
hives  only  a  short  time.  All  are  well  painted,  clean, 
and  in  good  conditi  )n. 

8  10-frame  shallow  supers  with  frames  nailed  and 
painted,  40c  each. 

Ae5  10-frame  one-story  hives  with  body,  bottom- 
boards,  covers,  and  frames,  nailed  and  painted,  $1.10. 

ods  mention  Gleanings, 


We  have  a  complete  line  of  the  Weed  New-process  comb-foundation  machinery,  and 
are  prepared  to  work  up  wax  by  the  pound,  or  exchange  foundation  for  beeswax.  Our 
foundation  is  as  good  and  perfect  as  money  can  iDuy,  and  rates  are  reasonable.  Write  for  raters, 
stating  the  amount  of  wax  you  have.    We  also  buy  honey  and  beeswax  in  any  quantity  for  cash. 

Remember  we  have  the  largest  and  most  complete  foundation-factory  and  stock  of  bee- 
supplies  in  the  South,  and  our  prompt  and  careful  attention  is  not  excelled  anywhere.  We 
have  been  in  the  bee  and  supply  business  all  our  lives,  and  know  the  needs  of  the  bee- 
keepers, so  why  not  send  your  orders  to  us  ? 

We  want  to  secure  a  live  hustling  representative  in  every  county  in  Texas,  where  we 
are  not  now  represented.  We  prefer  a  bee-keeper  centrally  located,  and  one  able  to  pay 
cash  down  for  the  goods  he  will  order  and  carry  in  stock.  To  those  who  mean  business 
we  offer  good  inducements. 

UDO  iSc  MAX  TOEPPERWEIN 

1322  SOUTH  FLORES  ST.  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 
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PROMPT  SHIPMENTS! 


T  F  you  are  needing  supplies  at  present,  send  us  your  orders.   We  have  a  large 
^  stock  of  Root  Coxnp&ny*s  Supplies  on  hand  to  meet  your  re- 
quir3ments      We  allow  the  customary  cash  discounts  for  early  orders. 
Send  for  forty-page  catalog. 

Jolin  Nebel  &  Son  Stip.  Co.,  hi^h  hiii,  Mont.  co.,mo. 


ORDER  NOW- PRICES  MAY  GO  HIGHER 

LUMBER  IS  DEARER,  AND  LABOR  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  SO  HIGH 


WE  offer  you  PRICE  INSURANCE  on  BEE-SUPPLIES.  Our  plan  does  not  cost  you  a  cent;  it  may 
save  you  dollars.  On  all  orders  received  before  February  1, 1908,  we  will  guarantee  present  prices  (or 
less)  to  you,  notwithstanding  a  contemplated  advance  in  prices  all  along  the  line  of  bee-supplies.  Shipments 
may  be  delayed  until  you  want  the  goods.  You  can  not  lose.  Write  to-day.  We  make  and  keep  in  stock— Dove 
tailed  Hives,  Sections,  Section-holders,  Separators,  Brood-frames.  Foundations.  Everything  for  the  Bees- 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK  if  not  PERFECTLY  SATISFIED. 
Largest  distributing  center  for  raw  materials,  and  best  shipping  facilities.   Write  for  catalog. 

MINNESOTA  BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLY  COMPANY 

21  NICOLLET  ISLAND.     (JOHN  DOLL  &  SON,  Props.)     MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


TO  THE 

BEE-KEEPERS 

OF  CANADA. 

WE  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  able  to 
offer,  in  Canada,  goods  manufactured  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.   While  we  do  not  offer 
every  thing  listed  in  their  catalog,  we  have  se- 
lected such  articles  as  we  believe  will  best  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Canadian  bee-keepers. 

The  heavy  duty  and  freight  charges  we  have 
to  pay  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  in  Can- 
ada at  Root's  prices.  We  have,  however,  made 
prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
charge  nearly  as  much  extra  as  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  we  ourselves  have  to  pay  on 
the  goods. 

We  would  ask  you,  when  comparing  our  prices 
with  those  of  other  dealers,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  QUALITY.  If  you  do  so  we  feel 
satisfied  that  you  will  place  your  order  with  us. 
The  splendid  quality  of  the  material  sent  out 
by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  given  "  Root's  Goods  " 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Remember,  The  best 
is  cheapest." 


European  Bee-keepers! 

Save  Time 

and  Expense 

by  sending  direct  all  your  orders 
and  correspondence  to  our  exclu- 
sive agent  for  the  European 
continent  and  its  colonies.    .  . 

EMILE  BONDONNEAU 

142  FAUBOURG  -  ST.  DENIS,  PARIS 

Prompt  Service 
and  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. .  .  . 


E.  GRAINGER  &  COMPANY, 

Deer  Park, 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  FOB 
THB  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 
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MYERS  LOCK 
STITCH  AWL 

Makes  same  stitch  as  sew- 
ing machine.  Repairs 
shoes,  harness,  carpets, 
awnings,  sails,  gloves, 
~  i tt  e  n  s  saddles, 
robes,  comforts  or 
fur  coats.  You 
need  one,  your 
e  i  gh D  o  r 
needs  one 
every- 
day. 


Costs  only 
|1.00,  prepaid 
Get  one  and  se 
cure  the  agency 
in   your  locality. 
Every  one  buys  it 
Great  opportunity  for 
agents  east  of  Mississippi 
River.  One  agent  sold  100  in 
i  days.  Write  for  booklet  C 

C.  A.  MYERS  CO., 
6537  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 


T  H  E  ' BJESTV^  L IGHT^ 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 

or  money  refunded. 
Write  for  booklet  on  beating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co.. 

60    Farnaee         Jtnrhr^trr.  S  \. 


For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  pas 


FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  101  Winchester,  Indiana 


29« 


WIRE  FENCE 

48 -in.  Block  fence 
per  rod  only 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
spring  wire.  Catalogue  of 
fences,  tools  and  supplies 
I-  R  KE.  Buy  direct  at  whole- 
sale. Write  to-day. 

MASON  TEME  CO., 
Box  88  Leesbure,  O. 


s 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 


Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  buiM  a  better. 
Book  on  "Wheel Sense"  free. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.  Bi95.  Oulncy.llf. 


TV  TAKES  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Pro- 
duces  100  candle  pov,-er  light  — 
brighlerthan  electricity  or  acetylene 
—  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No  dirt. 
No  grease.  No  odor.  Over  200  styles. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed. Write  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

THE  BEST  lilGHT  CO. 
306  E.  5th St.,  Canton,  Olii;;. 


I  SPRAY  PUmPS 

fJlEOaYeURHAUOTHE  MYERS" 

The  Pump  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a  full 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  is  the  best 
pump,  that's  a  Myers. 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  DoorHang- 
ers.  Send  for  cata- 
BH  log  and  prices. 

F.  £.  Myers  &  Bro^, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


THE  "KANT-KLOG"  SPRAYERS 

Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  results  withs  ame  labor 
and  fluid.  Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from  same 
Nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees,  vines, 
vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

Booklets  free. 

Rochester  Spray  PumTCo.,  32  East  Ate.,  Rochester,  W.  T. 


/^REIDER'S  FINE 

Poultry  Catalogue 

for  1908  is  larger  and  hetter  than  ever. 
Tells  all  about  pure-bred  poultry  and 
Illustrates  60  varieties.    Contains  10 
beautiful  chromos  of  leading  breeds- 
pretty  enoughto  frame.  Tells  of  best  Louse 
Killer,  how  to  cure  diseases,  make  money. 
Only  10c  postpaid.  Send  to-day  for  a  copy. 
B.  U.  GREIDEB,  Rheems,  Pa. 


AC  %rAiiSn#in«  of  practical  and  fancy  pure 
4-0  VariSTIGS  bred  poultry.  Beautiful 
hardy  vigoious.  Largest,  Uiost  succefcsful 
puultrv-la'  tii.  Thousands  to  choose  ironi. 
Big  Profitable  Poultry  book  tells  all 
a^out  it.  Quotes  low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs, 
incubators,  and  supplies.  Sent  for  4  cents. 
Berry's  Poultry  Fann,Bos  15a  Clarinda.Ia 


SEED  CORN 


DIAMOND  JOE'S  BIG  WHITE.  Earliest-maturing  Big-eared  Corn 
in  the  world.  Made  146  bushels  per  acre.  It  costs  hut  25  cts.  per 
acre  for  seed.  Big  illustrated  catalog  of  seed  corn  and  all  kinds 
of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds  mailed  F  R  EE  if  youmention  thispaper 

RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  loWA. 


700,000 


to  everybody. 


APPLE  TREES,  6  to  7  ft.,  14  cts.  each;  5  to  6  ft.,  10  cts.;  4  to  5  ft..  7  cts.;  3%  to  4 
ft.,  5  cts.;  Boxing  free.  Also  500,000  PEACHES,  100,000  PEARS,  PLUM, 
CHERRY,  QUINCE,  APRICOTS.  Shade,  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Small  Fruits 
of  every  description.  Liberal  discount  for  early  orders.  Secure  your  varieties 
now;  pay  in  the  spring.  Our  catalog  will  tell  all  about  it.  Send  to-day.  Free 
SHEERIN'S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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110  VARIETIES 

iSTRAWBERRIESi 

If  you  want  Strawberry  Plants 
the  best,  strongest,  most -vigor- 
ous and  most  proline  that  can  be 
grown  in  a  good,  fuvored 
strawberry  climate,  I  am  sell- 
ing that  kind  at  reasonable 
prices.  Millions  of  them  packed 
to  carry  anywhere.  Also  otheo:  ] 
small  fruit  plants  and  special 
Beeds.  My  Free  Oataloirue  tells 
about  them  and  gives  the  price.  I 
If  interested,  write  for  it  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN 
35  Market  St.  SaUsbury. 


Ferry's  Seeds 
are  the  best  known  and 
the  most  reliable  seeds  grown. 
Every  package  has  behind  it  the  reputation 
of  a  house  whose  business  standards  are  the 
highest  in  the  trade. 

Ferry's  1908  Seed  Annual  will  be  mailed  FREE 
to  all  applicants.  It  contains  colored  plates,  many 
engravings,  and  full  descriptions,  prices  and  directions 
for  planting  over  1200  varieties  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  it. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs,Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

The  best  by  54  years'  test,  laX) 
acres,  60  In  hardy  roses,  nonebet* 
ter  grown ,  44  greenhouses  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  Ficus,   Geraniums,  Ever- 
blooming'  Roses  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion.  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 
etc.,  by  mail,  postpaid,  safe 
'arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed ,  1  arger  b  y  express 
or  freight.   50  choice  collec- 
tions cheap  in  Seeds,  Plants, 
Rones.  Trees,  etc  Elecant 
1 68-page  Catalogue  FREE. 
Send  for  it  today  and  see 
what  values  we  give  for  a 
little  money. 
THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
Box  137.  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Rider 


Wanfea 


m  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
iQo8  model.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 
Finest  Guaranteed  ^tf% 
1908  Models  9tU  tO  ^gSM 
with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1906  &  1907  models  7  «^  #0 
all  of  best  makes  ^  M  tO  ^  fjjT 
BOO  Second-Hant§  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models, 
good  as  new  

Great  Factory  Clearine  Sale. 
We  SMu  On  AnnFUVaM  loithout  a 
cent  deposit,  pay  the  /reight  and  allow 

TEH  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,   coaster-brakes,  parts,  re- 
pairs and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  i>o  not 
buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.    Write  no-w, 

MEAD  CO.,  Dept.L113  Chicago 


$3  to  $8 


Burpee's 

-Seeds  that  Grow' 

are  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be  Grown. 

We  do  the  testing —  You  run  no  risk  ! 
If  you  garden,  you  should  study 

**The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog" 

A  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  copy  by  return  mail. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 
Seed  Growers,      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


latence, 


new  potato,  orig- 
inated right  here  in 
the   cold  North, 
where  all  the  best 
potatoes  come 
from.  Rank  Grow- 
er, Prodigious 
Yielder.    Full  of 
new  life  and  vigor. 
Handsomest  and 
best  general  crop  and 
shipping   Potato  in  ex- 
Large,  Round,    Smooth,  White. 


50^  Worth  Seeds  FREE 


Cooks  dry  and  mealy.  Delicious  flavored, 
even  when  unripe.  For  25c  (stamps  or  coin), 
we  will  mail  one  pound  of  Late  Petoskey, 
our  1908  catalog  of  Northern  Grown 
Seeds,  and  a  coupon  good  for  50c  worth 
of  free  seeds.  Catalog  alone,  mailed  free. 
Write  today.  Supply  very  limited. 

DARLING  &  BEAHAN, 
Box  113,  Petoskey,  Michigan. 


BETTER  WORK 
LESS  LABOR 

Two  things  much  desired  by  every 
Two  things  you're  sure 


farmer, 

to  get  _ 
ments.  For  over  70  years  they 
'  ■    '    ,d-  - 


in  Iron  Age  Imple« 


have  been  recognized  the  leai 
ers  b  ecause  they  do  bet 
ter  work,  do  it  easier 
do  more  of  it,  and 

  hired 

help.  Excep 
tionally  well 
made  —  dur- 
able. Our 
No.  6  Corn- 
bin  ed 
Double 
and 
Sin- 


le  Wheel 
^ioe.  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder, 
shown  here. 
Is  the  most 
complete 
tool  made, 
catalog  free 

6ATEMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Box  120G 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Get  the  FREE  BOOK  "EASY  DIGGING" 

today  and  learn  about  the  wonderful  fast-digging  Iwan 
Post  Auger  that  bores  right  into  the  hardest  clay  or 
STUmbo.  Works  equally  well  in  dry  or  wet  soil.  Easiest 
Auger  to  unload.  Saves  cost  in  two^ 
days.  Makes  post  setting  a  snap. 


THE  IWAN  AUGER 


is  made  on  the  only  successful,  scientific  principle.  *  Has 
sharp  double  blades  of  hardest  steel.    Digs  twice  as  fast  I 
as  any  other  Auger.     Money  back  if  it  doesn't  "make 
eood."    Write  this  very  day  for  "Easy  Digging"  to 
iWAN  BROS.,Dept.R  ,  STREATOR,  ILL.I 
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We  Sell  You  Doors  80s 

Windows  66^ 


ALL  HIGH  GRADE 
AND  AT  HALF  YOUR 
LOCAL  DEALER'S  PRICES 

If  you  have  any  use  for  Doors,  Windows,  Screens, 
Sash,  Stair  Posts,  Mouldings,  Porch  Brackets,  Col- 
umns  or  any  kind  of  Millwork  for  your  own 
bulldlncs  or  as  a  contractor,  don't  buy  else- 
where until  you  write  ua 
for  our  illustrated  cata- 
log. It  quotes  you  at  least 
50  per  cent  lower  prices 
than  your  local  dealer  or 
any  retailer  or  "mail- 
order" house  possibly 
could.  8S  we  have  the 
Largest  Building  :\'ater- 
lal  Plant  in  the  World. 

e  sell  our  Millwork 
only  di'  eet  to  the  user. 

We  Fhip  anywhere  in 
the  United  8tate3  and 
guarantee  to  make  you  a 
clean  saving*  freight  in- 
cluded, of  from  25  to  CO 
per  cent  on  anything  you 
order. 

Just  Bend  via  a  postal 
with  your  name  and  ad- 
dress and  we'll  promptly 
send,  postpaid. 


Grand 

Building 

Catalog 


FREE 


Modern 
Front  Door 

BegTiIarprice$8.S0 


4= 


showing  everything  in 
the  latest  styles  of  High 
Grade  Millwork  at  lower 
prices  than  you  have  ever 
thought  possible. 
Yon  can  get  an  idea  by  the  few  illustrationa 
and  prices  in  this  small  space  of  what  a  sav- 
ing you  can  make  by  buying  from  our  catalog, 
but  you  must  see  the  catalog  to  fully  appreci- 
ate this  selling  plan  of  ours  direct  to 
you 

Do  not  think  of  buying  until  you  get 
Our  estimate. 

Our  work  is  all  Guaranteed  strictly  up 
to  the  Ofacial  Grades  adopted  by  tha 


STAIR  NEWELS 

From  $1.60  to  $4.25 

Worth  i3.00  to  $8.00 


Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
the  Northwesft,  and  if  not  exactly  as  represented  in 
every  particular,  you  can  ship  your  order  back 
at  our  expense. 

Our  lumber  is  first 
air-dried  and  then  put 
through  a  scientific 
drying  process.  Joints 
are  made  with  heavy 
hardwood  dowel  pins, 
glued  with  imported 
glue,  pressed  together 
by  heavy  steam-power 
press.  There  is  no 
"come  apart"  to  our 
work. 

Remember,  you  save 
50  percent,  freight  in- 
cluded, on  your  Local 
Dealer's  prices. 

We  operate  the 
largest  plant  in  the 
world— 163.000  feet  of 
floor  space  'four  acres) 
— have  been  in  business 
since  1865— own  our 
timber  lands,  saw-mills 
and  lumh»er  yards. 

We  carry  a  large  stock 
and  can  therefore  ship 
promptly. 

We  have  no  traveling 
men — sell  only  for  cash. 
We  are  the  only  large 
manufacturers  of  sash, 
doors  and  blinds  sell- 
ing  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. Our  prices  will 

astonish  you.  Don't  buy  anything  in  our  line 
until  you  get  our  catalog,  the  grandest  wood* 
work  catalog  published. 

Your  banker,  or  any  banker  in  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  our  home,  will  satisfy  yoa 
that  we  are  thoroughly  responsible. 
Our  catalog  will  explain  everything  tO 
you.  Write  for  it  today.  You  will  re* 
ceive  it  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 


High  Grade  QAa 
Door  OUC 

Regular  price  $2.00 


Gordon.  Van  Tine  Co.»  S23  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

6 

HARDY 
tVERGREENSj 

mt 

•  BUZZARD 
BELT  KIND 

J 

M     To  prove  that  our  EVERGREENS  are  HEALTHY.  HARDY  and  Vigorous,  we 

■  offer  to  send  SIX  fine  two-year-old  trees,  entirely  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  to  every 

■  property  owner  who  will  answer  this  advertisement.  Mailing  expense  5  cts., 

■  which  send  or  not,  as  you  please.  A  postal  will  bring  them  and  our  catalogue 

■  which  contains  many  COLORED  PLATES  of  our  BLIZZARD  BELT  FRUITS: 

■  SPECIAL  BARGAINS  and  a  mine  of  valuable  information  for  fruit  growers. 

■  We  want  to  become  acquainted  with  you.  and  it  will  pay  you  to  get  into  touch  with 

■  our  HARDY  "BLIZZARD  BELT"  stock  and  our  liberal  manner  of  doing 

■  business.  THIRTY-EIGHT  years'  experience  in  growing  HARDY  "BLIZZARD 

■  BELT"  trees.  Write  to-day. 

■  THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

1         Drawer   26,                                                                        Osatfe,  Iowa.  ^ 
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^,TWO  MONET  MAKERS^^^ 


SGARFF'S  SMALL  FRUITS 
and  bees  are  an  ideal  combination  for  bee-keepers 
or  farmers.  Order  early  and  plant  a  generous  quan- 
tity of  these  fruits.   The  bees  pollenize  them,  mak-  ^ 
ing  them  produce  in  luxurious  abundance,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  amount  and  value  of  honey.  % 
Z  Blackberry  Bushes  Free.   I  want  to  prove  how 
,  well-rooted,  strong  and  vigorous  my  plants  are.    I  will  . 
send  free  3  fine  blackberry  plants,  if  you  write  for  my  ' 
new  1908  free  catalog.  Some  of  my  customers  are  mak- 
ing over  S350  an  acre  with  my  plants.  With  bees  you  can 
increase  that  profit  considerably.  I  sell  a  large  variety  of 
nursery  stock,  grown  on  an  80C  acre  farm.  Write  me  to-day. 
W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


The  tools  that  increase  results 

No  other  farm  or  garden  tools  do  such  good  work  or  so 
much  work  in  so  short  a  time,  as  Planet  Jrs. 

Strong  and  easy-running.  Practical  and  lasting,  and 
thoroughly  guaranteed. 

No.  S5  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  opens  the  furrow, 
sows  the  seed  accuiately  in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls,  and  marks 
out  next  row  in  one  operation.  A  perfect  Double  Wheel  Hoe, 
Cultivator  and  Plow. 

No.  8  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  will  do  more 
things  in  more  ways  than  any  other  horse  hoe  made.  Plows  to  or 
from  the  row.   A  splendid  hiller  ;  no  equal  as  a  cultivator. 

Write  today  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  1908 
Planet  Jrs— 45  kinds—a  tool  for  every  gardener's  need. 
S  L  Allen  &  Co       Box  1106S       Philadelphia  Pa 


ORE  ECCS-LESS  FEE 

By  feeding  green  bone  you  can  save  enough  money  to  buy  a 

Humphrey  ^z^,^  Cutter 

besides  doubling  your  egg  yield.  It's  the  only  open  hopper  bone- 
cutter;  simplest  made;  only  three  working  parts;  nothing  to  pet 
out  of  order;  no  springs  to  adjust.  Sold  on  a  positive  guarantee 
to  cut  more  bone,  in  less  time,  with  less  labor  and  in  better  shape 
than  any  other  bone  cutter,  or  your  money  back. 
ITmAA  Ti^isil  if  you  want  it.  Send  to-day  for  handsome 
■■■  ■■■  *  •■■  Adi  poultry  book.  Address, 

HUMPHREY,  MIno  St.,  Factory,  JOLIET,  ILL. 
The  HUMPHREY  RAPID  CLOVER  CUTTER  cuts  more  rapidly, 
more  easily  and  finer  than  any  other.  Ask  about  it. 


YOUR  EGG  YIELD 


Fresh,  raw,  ajreeo  bone  contains  over 
four  times  as  much  "protein"  and 
other  egg-making  materials,  as  grain. 
It  takes  the  place  of  worms  and  bugs 
in  fowls''  diet;  that's  why  it  gives 
more  eggs— greater  fertility — stronger 
.  ,  ,.   ,      ,  '  layei 


can  cat  it  most  easily,  rapidly  and  bast 
with 

H/lsmn'c!  Latest  Mod  el 
ivmcuill  9   BONE  CUTTER 


chicks — earlier  broilers  and  layers— larg- 
er market  fowls,  and  bigger  profits.  You 


Automatically  adapts  cutting  to  your 
strength.  Never  clogs.  Cuts  all  adbeiv 
ing  meat  and  gristle.    We  send  It  DO 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  No  money  10 
advance.  Catalogue  free. 
F.  W.  MANN  CO^  Box  37*  Milford,  Mass. 


et  Johnson's  Old  Trusty 


Incubator  Book ;  save  money  on  your  incubator  and  be  sure  of  suc- 
cess. Simplest,  most  automatic  incubator  made.  Runs  itself  and 
pays  for  itself.   Takes  less  oil.   75  per  cent  hatches  guaranteed. 

Sold  on  40.  60  or  90  Days  Trial 

Freight  prepaid.   More  than  100,000  in  use.    Send  today  for  big  free 
book.   It  will  help  you.    176  pages— every  page  a  poultry  sermon, 
300  pictures.    Write  today  for  Johnson's  prices  and  guaranty. 
N.  M.  JOHNSON.         CLAY  CENTER,  NEBRASKA 
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INCUBATORS  i.  BRO ODERS 


Write  for  our  Great  Free  Catalog  of  212  pages  wMcti  contains  eo 

many  letters  from  poultiymen  that  you  probably  -^vill  see  the  pictures 
of  someono  you  know— and  illustrations  of  their  poultry  yards,  duck 
farms,  brooding  houses,  etc.,  all  with  names  and  addresses. 

Get  All  the  Profits  From  Poultry  Witb  tbe 
Guaranteed  World's  Best  Macbines 

OnrFree  Book  is  the  best  authority  tor  you  to  read  as  it  contains  preaf 
■Her  using  Cyphers  machines,  told  by  Beginners,  Experts  and  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations.  Write  to  nearest  address  for  this  Free  Book. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
New  York,    Boston,   Chicago,    Kansas  City,    Oakland,  Cal.,  London,  Eng. 


IGUARANTEEDi 
*  BEST  HATCHER 


Complete  50-egg  all  metal  Hatching  &  Brooding'  plant  for 
only  $7.50.  The  only  machine  made  that  does  the  work 
in  the  natural  way.    Once  filling  the  lamp  hatches 
the  eggs  and  broods  the  chicks 

METAL  MOTHERS 

Ournew  system  $1.00  Brooder  works  to  perfection.  No 
danger  of  fire,  overheating  or  chilling  the  chickens. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  our  new  way  of  keeping  poultry 
to  get  the  largest  profits.   Catalogue  free. 
Cycle  Hatcher  Co.,  333  Wm.  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


7ree  Poultry  Book^ 

Certificate 

Cut  out,  sigm  and  send  this  Certificate 
and  by  return  mail  yau  will  receive  a  copy 
of  our  Great  Free  Book  Telling  How 
140,000  Men  and  Women  are  Making 
Money  with  the  Famous 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator 

The  book  is  full  of  valuable 
help  to  beginners  and  profes- 
sional poultry  raisers.  Tells 
why  the  Sure  Hatch  excels 
all  other  incubators— why  it 
hatches  most  chicks  that  live 
and  grow  into  dollars  quicklv. 
The  Sure  Hatch  is  the  Incubator 
■4.    ^f       Wo     J  itself  and  pays  for 

Itself.      »  Send  no  money— the  book  is  free.  Use 
coupon  or  ask  for  it  on  a  postal. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  T07,  Fremont.  Neb.,  or  Dept.  107,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. : 

Send  book  to 


profits  are  greatest  for 
the  man  who  markets  his 
chickens  early.    Do  not 
be  satisfied  with  old.  easy 
going  methods.   Get  the 
best  equipment— produce 
the  best  and  make  the 
most  money.   Write  for 
our  new  book  "Incubator 
Whys"  telling  why  our 
machines  turn  90  per  cent 
of  the  eggs  into  chickens 
and  why  we  can  do  bet- 
ter for  you  on  prices. 
Please  say  whether  inter- 
ested in  beginners'  out- 
fit or  large  machines. 
CEOROE  ERTELCO.,  Quincy.  III. 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


We  issue  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
incubators— written  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  26  years  in  perfecting  them— by  the 
man  who  made  the  Racine.  It  tells  facts 
that  you  must  know  to  get  the  right  incu. 
baton  Don't  buy  without  reading  it.  for 
the  book  is  free.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  114,  Racine,  Wis. 

Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


BIGGER  POULTRY  PROFITS 

Our  new  128-page  Poultry  Book  teaches 
the  inexperienced  and  gives  the  expert 
many  valuable  hints.    Tells  why 

"SUCCESSFUL"  AND  BROODERS 

are  best.  Offers  14  varieties  of  fine  birds 
and  eggs  at  low  prices.  Catalogue  free. 
Booklet  on  "Proper  Care  of  Chicks, 
Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys,"  10  cents. 
Poultry  paper  1  year  10  cents. 

PES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.  .  190  Second  St..  Dei  WolnM,ttJ 


GET  MY  LOW 

Before  you  buy  an  Incubator. 
I  manufacture  in  largequantities 
and  sell  direct  to  you. 

mFAf  Hot-Air  and 
KA^MLit^Mj  Hot- Water 
Incubators  and  Brooders 

hatch   more  chicks   and  stronger  chicks. 
Send  for  my  big  free  handsomely  illustrated  book, 
"Poultry  for  Profit." 

J.  W.  MUIER  COMPANY.  Box  48.  FREEPORT.  ILL, 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
-  Or  WOODEN  KEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  flrst-class  hatchers  made. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Qnlncy,  111. 
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Buys  the  Best 

120-EGG 

Incubator 
ever  made 
Freight  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies 


Double  cases  all  over; best 
copper  tank;  nursery;  self- 
regulating.  Best  100  chick  hot-water  Brooder,  $4.35. 
Both  ordered  together,  $11.00.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. No  machinesat  any  price  are  better.  Write  for 
our  book  today  or  send  price  now  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  69,  Racine.  Wis 


Famous  Invincible  Hatchers 

Froin$4'u; 


The  safe  way  to  buy  an  In-  IH  H^?  J/r+^r 
cubator  is  on  a  Real  Free      g   nox  waier 

Trial.    Invincible  Hatchers  are  sold  that  way  and" 
results  guaranteed.  Brooders,  Poultry  Houses  and 
supplies  all  atvery  low  prices.  224-page  book  Free. 

Write  to-day.  The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  a38i Cleveland 
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CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 


get  strong-  and  healthy— lay 
the  most  eggs— best  for  mar- 
ket— are   chicks   hatched  iii 

RELIABLE  Incubators 

— the  one  non-moisture  incu- 
bator. Best  by  26  years*  test. 
Sold  under  money-back  guar- 
antee. Our  New  Free  Book 
tells  all. 


Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co, 


LET  ME  SHOW 

how  easy  it  is  for  you 
to  build  your  own  In- 
cubators and  Brooders  with 
my  Free  Plans.  I  furnish 
all  parts  you  can  t  make. 
Thousands  doing  it— not 
,    a  single  failure.   Send  to- 
day for  my  free  Book 
of  Plans  and  Catalog. 

H.  M.  SHEER  CO., 
242  Hampshire  St.,    Quincy,  111, 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Cost  with 
WILSON'S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

From  1  to  40  H.  p.  Also  Bone 
Cutters,  hand  and  power 
for  the  poultrymen;  grit 
and  shell  mills,  farm  feed 
mills,  family  grist  mills, 
scrap  cake  mills.  Send  for 
catalog. 

Wilson  Bros.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


NG  MONEY 
IN  ADVANCE 

The  "Dandy"  is  the 
easiest  operated,best 
built,  fastest  cutting 
I    bone  cutter 

  Sold  on  15 

days  free  trial  with 
AMffl  iinabroad guarantee.  If 

IAHU  Wf  it  suits  keep  it,  if  not, 
send  it  back.  Pre«  catalog. 
^trattcflMfg^oJox^jJJrie^ 


All  leadipg  varieties  of  standard-bred 
nickens.  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  and  pea- 
fowls.  Send  4  cts.  for  large  catalog. 
J.  I.  BRENNER.  D.12,  Mankato.Mlnn. 


THE  BEE  (Si,  POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES  DOVETAIL 

and  go  well  together 

In  poultry  culture  the  main  thing  is  health,  and 


Conkey's 

Poultry 

Remedies 


Are  the  World's 
Standard 
This  is  the  season 
for  Roup  and  the 
sneezing ,  wheezing, 
swollen  headed 
fowls  should  be 
quickly  restored  to 
health,  usefulness 
and  profit.  You 
cannot  afford  to  experiment,  so  use 

CONKEY'S 
ROUP  REMEDY 

Just  a  thimbleful  in  the  drinking  water  and 
they  cure  themselves.  Onr  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  it,  and  it  metns  your  money  back 
should  it  disappoint  you. 

Conkey's  BooR  on  Poultry  Free  for  4c  in  stamps 
and  names  of  two  others  interested.  It  solves 
the  whole  poultry  problem  and  is  worth  dollars 
to  any  poultry  raiser.   G  ET  IT  TODAY. 

THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO. 

315  OTTAWA  BLDG  .CLEVELAND,  O. 

Conkey's  Poultry  Remedies  are  carried  by  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  at  their  branches.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  Chicago  and  Medina. 


The  INDUSTRIOUS  HEN 


The  Leading 

Poultry 
Journal 

of  the  South. 


Every  Farmerand  Chicken- 
raiser  Should  Read  It. 


50c  One  Year;  Three  Years,  $1. 

(Sample  Free) 

The  Industrious  Hen  Co., 

617  Gay  Street.        Knoxville,  Tenn. 


1? 


40  BREEDS.  Fine 
du  ' 


_  pure-bred  chickens, 

iuckT,"geese,~and  turkeys.  Northern  raised, 
hardy,  and  very  beautiful.  Largest  poultry  farm 
in  the  Northwest.  FowlSj  eggs,  and  incubators 
at  low  prices.  Send  four  cents  for  fine  76-page 
I4th  Annual  Poultry-book. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT,  Box  778,  Mankato,  Minn. 
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1908  INTRODUCTION 


A  new,  very  productive,  main-crop  wMte  po- 
tato offered  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

Yield  record,  586  bushels  per  acre;  12  to  15  market- 
able tubers  in  a  hill;  vines6  feet  'eng. 

Tried  last  year  in  many  states  it  beats  every- 
thing for  vigor  of  vine  and  prolific  yield. 

Send  postal  for  Handsome  Illustrated  Catalog  of 
Seed  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Garden  Seeds,  etc. 

L.  L.  OLDS  SEED  CO.,  CLINTON,  WISGONs'lN. 


THE  BEST  STRAWBERRY 

is  Senator  Dunlap— large,  fine  colored, 
verv  productive.  Catalog'  of  Straw- 
berry and  other  berry  plants  FREE. 
L-  J.  Farmer,  Box 808,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Wo  attorney's 
fee  until  pat> 
ent  Is  allowed. 

Write  for"inven«- 
or'$  Quidfi." 


NOTICE! 

This  is  to  notify  you  that  Norris  &  Anspach,  Ken- 
ton. Ohio,  are  no  longer  our  agents  and  we  can  not  he 
responsible  for  any  orders  sent  them.  If  you  wish 
any  of  our  goods,  kindly  send  your  orders  to  our 
agents,  Cleaver  &  Green,  Troy.  Penna. 

Agents  wanted  to  handle  our  goods  by  the  carload 
for  the  State  of  Ohio.   Write  us  at  once. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  Sold 

At  the  very  lowest  profit  possible.  Dovetailed  hives, 
sections,  etc.;  complete  stock,  bought  in  car  lots. 
Subscriptions  given  with  orders.  Send  for  my  32-page 
catalog,  free.  W.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Mich. 


SAVE  EXPRESS ! 
SAVE  FREIGHT! 
SAVE  TIME! 


by  ordering 
your  supplies 

i^Boston 


H.  H.  JEPSON, 

1 82  Friend  St.  Phone  Haymarket  1 489-1 


W.  H.  Laws  says," 


there  is  a  queen- 
breeder  who  can 
boast  of  better 

stock  let  him  trot  out  the  proof.  Testimonials 
enough  to  fill  this  book.  Will  give  you  only  one. 
Mr.  J.  C.  King,  "Washington,  D.  C.  writes,  "For  two 
years  I  have  had  one  of  your  queens  in  my  apiary. 
Each  season  she  has  given  me  over  200  lbs.  comb 
honey;  last  season  she  actually  stored  while  other 
colonies  starved.  I  have  over  twenty  strains  in  my 
three  apiaries,  but  yours  is  the  best." 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  fine  breeding  queen;  stock 
up  this  fall  and  double  your  crop  of  honey  the  com- 
ing season.  Single  queen,  $1.00:  6  for  $5.00.  Extra 
select  breeders,  $5.00.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed 

W  H  LAWS,  BeevlUe.  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 


PORTER 

BEE-ESCAPES 


HIVE  ESCAPE 

When  taking  off  surplus  this  is  the  greatest 
saving  device.  It  does  away  with  the  shaking 
of  the  heavy  supers,  the  cruelty  of  excessive 
smoking  which  causes  the  bees  to  uncap  their 
honey  and  start  robbing.  You  can  as  well  afford 
to  be  without  a  smoker  as  without  the  Porter 
Bee-escape. 

PRICES— Each,  20c;  dozen,  $2  25;  postpaid. 
With  board,  35c;  10,  $3.25;  by  express  or  freight. 

hoxj.se  escape 

To  be  used  over  the  doors  and  windows  in 
the  extracting-house,  or  any  place  you  wish  to 
clear  of  bees.  Some  bee-keepers  make  a  prac- 
tice of  taking  off  the  filled  supers  and  stacking 
seven  or  eight  in  a  pile.  The  Porter  Honey- 
house  mounted  on  a  board  makes  the  best  kind 
of  escape. 

PRICES— Each,  25c;  dozen,  $2.75;  postpaid. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

R.  &  E.  C.  Porter,  Patentees 

SEND  -  ORDERS  -  TO  YOTJR  -  DEALER- 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 

228  pages.    32  pages  of  illustrations. 


A  charmingly  written  manual  describing  clear- 
ly and  in  detail  the  outfit,  first  steps,  and  meth- 
ods. The  author's  well-known  literary  ability 
has  combined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  a  subject 
to  produce  a  very  unusual  volume.  It  is  a  hand- 
book for  those  who  keep  bees  for  happiness  and 
honey,  and  incidentally  for  money.  It  serves  as 
well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  extended 
manuals  already  in  the  field.  "  Finally  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent 
books  on  bee  culture  which  we  have  already,  my 
opinion  is  that  this  new  book,  '  How  to  Keep 
Bees,'  is  the  best  one  for  a  beginner,  or  oDe  who 
does  not  wish  or  expect  to  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  colonies,  that  has  yet  come  before  the 
world."— J..  /.  Boot,  in  Gleanings,  July  l,  1906. 

Chap.  1,  "  Why  Keep  Bees,"  urges  honey,  per- 
haps money,  recreation,  love  of  nature  study, 
and  the  need  of  bees  in  "a  perfect  garden,"  as 
good  reasons  for  keeping  bees.  The  second 
chapter  tells  "how  to  begin"  in  a  small  way, 
and  we  may  get  all  the  necessary  detailed  in- 
formation for  management  from  later  chapters, 
arranged  in  order  of  demand  for  information. 


Price  $1.00.    Postage  10  cents  extra. 

Money  refunded  to  any  dissatisfied 
purchaser.   

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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"Root  Quality" 


This  phrase  means  that  for  selection  of  material,  excellence 
in  workmanship,  and  up-to-date  methods,  Root's  goods  are 
unequaled.  Bee-keepers  are  learning  the  advantage  of  using 
first-class  goods  only,  and  that  poor  stock  is  dear  at  any  price. 


USE  ROBINSON'S  CIPHER  ^  ESTABLISHED  1886 

H.  MUELLER,  President  GEO.  TOUGH,  Secretary 

MUELLER  &  YOUNG  GRAIN  © 

SUCCESSORS  TO  H.  MUELLER  &  CO. 

Specialties:    BARLEY  and  OATS  tel.  Harrison  2795 

CCt^y^   ^^c-^xxtx-^e^  C^.<y  "^i^^jz^  ^^t.e>y 

z^tz/  t^^a^LL  •  ,  - 

^^^^ 

XKis  stanas  for 
Root  Qtialit?/'.  ^^^^ 

Mr.  Tough's  opinion  of  the  Root-Hoffman  frames  is  a  representative  opinion  of  thousands  of  bee- 
keepers all  over  the  world  who  have  used  with  profit  and  satisfaction  Root's  goods  which  have  been  on 
the  market  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

"Root  Quality"  embraces  a  full  line  of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies,  including  hives,  section  honey-boxes, 
Weed-process  comb  foundation,  Root  and  Cowan  honey-extractors,  Root  smokers,  perforated  zinc,  comb- 
foundation  machines— in  fact,  every  item  required  in  the  bee-yard  or  honey-house. 

For  full  particulars  regarding  prices,  stocks  carried,  or  any  other  matter  relating  thereto,  address 
the  Root  agents,  branch  offices,  or  the  manufacturers. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 
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Classified  Advertisements. 

Notices  vrill  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
20  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  de- 
partment should  not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must 
say  you  want  your  advertisement  in  the  classified 
columns  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


Slieet-metal  Stamping,  Dies,  etc. 


We  are  prepared  to  do  large  or  small  jobs  of  sheet- 
metal  stamping  at  reasonable  rates.  Contracts  for 
monthly  deliveries  solicited.  Special  dies  made  to 
order.  Write  for  prices,  stating  quantities,  time  of 
delivery  required,  and  send  samples  or  drawings  of 
the  articles  and  any  other  particulars. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


Wanted,  Situations. 


Wanted.— Position  as  apiarist  for  the  season  of 
1908.   Over  30  years'  experience. 

M.  W.  Shepherd,  Wakemaa,  O. 


Help  Wanted. 


Wanted.— At  once;  young  man  of  some  experience 
with  bees.  To  one  who  gives  satisfaction  we  offer 
steady  work  with  chance  for  advancement. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  Berthoud,  Col. 


Wanted.— Young  man  of  good  habits  to  work  in 
apiary  in  season  and  on  ranch  the  rest  of  time;  steady 
work  to  the  right  party;  state  age,  experience,  and 
wages  expected.  Chas.Adams,  R.F.D.4,  Greeley,  Col. 


Wanted.— Three  up-to-date  middle-aged  bee-men 
for  Nevada;  two  practical  middle-aged  men  for  Cali- 
fornia, and  four  helpers,  young  men  who  know  some- 
thing about  bees  and  apiary  work  and  are  willing  to 
learn  more.   Write  me  at  once  for  details. 

C.  I.  Grahajj:,  Caruthers,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale.— Opaline  honey-jars,  all  kinds;  send  for 
price  list.      Haroud  E.  Shore,  Germantown,  Pa. 


For  Sale.— Homestead  farm  crops  in  their  season, 
consisting  of  honey,  grapes,  pears,  apples,  etc. 
C.  J.  Baddridge.  Kendaia,  Seneca  County.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Printing  of  all  kinds— especially  for 
bee-keepers  and  poultrymen.   Samples  free. 

J.  B.  Underwood,  Deer  Lick,  Ky. 


For  Sale.— Beautiful  long-haired  Angora  and  Per- 
sian kittens,  some  white  and  other  colors.  Prices 
low.   Stamp  for  description. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Skees,  Marion,  Ohio. 


For  Sale.— Special  sale  of  half  a  million  of  best 
Wisconsin  sections;  thousands  of  shipping-cases;  big 
discounts  on  all  supplies  till  February  1.  Seeds  of 
honey-plants.  Write  at  once.  H.S.Dtjbt,  St.Anne,Ill. 


Fob  Sale.— If  you  want  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive catalog  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  1907  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Frank  S.  Stephens, 

(Root's  Goods.)  Paden  City.  W.  Va. 


For  Sale.— One  Humphrey  bone-cutter,  good  as 
new,  cost  $12.50;  price  19.00.  One  Chas.  Cypher's  150- 
egg  Model  incubator,  bought  new  last  season;  price 
$16.50.  Harlet  Condra,  Seymour.  Iowa. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange.— One  improved  Reliable 
200-egg  incubator,  one  McCormick  four-roll  corn  husker 
and  shredder.  Will  exchange  for  bees,  bee-supplies, 
saw-machine,  corn-sheller,  or  engine. 

Tom  Chinn,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Vandalia,  Mo. 


Bees  and  Queens. 


Fob  Sale  or  rent,  30  stands  bees  and  supplies. 

C.  LoTHEOP,  Newcastle,  California. 


For  Sale.— All  who  intend  to  buy  bees,  queens, 
and  hives,  should  write  postal  for  Charles  W.  Z welly's 
1908  catalog.   Charles  W.  Zweilt,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — Queens, -improved  red-clover  Italians, 
bred  for  business;  June  1  to  Nov.  15;  untested  queens, 
60  cts.;  select,  75  cts.;  tested.  $1.00  each.  S?fe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.C.CLEMONS.Boyd.Ky. 


For  Sale.— 120  colonies  of  bees  at  $3.50  per  colony, 
and  fixtures;  all  in  fine  shape;  combs  straight.  Also 
200  lbs.  sweet-clover  seed,  at  10  cts.  per  lb.   Inquire  of 
H.  E.  Davis,  Redfield.  Kan. 


For  Sale.— a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  also 
Italian  bees  and  queens,  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write 
for  catalog  and  particulars.  Choice  melilotus  (white 
sweet  clover)  seed  for  sale  at  eight  cents  per  pound. 

W.  P.  Smith,  Penn,  Miss. 


Early  orders  booked  now  for  delivery  after  May 
1st.  Best  Italian  bees,  $6.00  per  colony.  Two-frame 
nucleus,  $2.00.  Queens,  tested,  $1.00;  doz  .  $11.00. 
Untested,  75  cts,;  doz..  $8.50.  Virgins,  40  cts.;  doz  , 
§4.50.   Cash  orders  filled  first. 

Geo.  H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.   Rt.  2. 


For  Sale.— 150  colonies  of  bees,  arranged  for  comb- 
honey  production,  together  with  250  supers  and  100 
empty  hives,  with  all  the  necessary  fixtures,  stands, 
etc.,  for  $700.00.  Present  location  can  be  leased  on 
easy  terms.  Sebastian  Iselin, 

Box  11,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Stockton.  Cal. 


Poultry  Offers. 


For  Sale.— Indian  Runner  ducks.  Choice  stock. 
Write  me  your  wants.  Kent  Jennings,  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 


Real  Estate  for  Bee-keepers. 


For  Sale.— 100  colonies  bees;  fine  climate  for  lung 
trouble;  plenty  government  land;  good  inspection 
laws;  sweet  clover,  alf  if  a.  and  sage  pasture.  Easy 
terms.  J.  W.  Hale,  Laplata.  New  Mexico. 


For  Sale.— 40-acre  farm  in  northwest  Missouri; 
house,  two  lots,  and  five  acres  choice  improved  land; 
200  colonies  bees  and  fixtures;  fox  hounds  that  hunt 
all  kinds  of  game;  heavily  furred  buffalo-robe,  and  old 
Stradivarius  violin.       Elias  Fox,  Hillsboro,  Wis. 


For  Sale. — Farm  of  235  acres,  75  cleared,  splendid 
for  saw-mill;  four  miles  from  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  and  town. 
Beautiful,  healthy  situation;  good  water;  two  frame 
houses  and  wells,  lots  of  fruit.  Old  age  and  lack  of 
help  the  reason  for  selling.   Write  for  particulars. 

E.  B.  Ellis,  Hanceville,  Ala. 


For  Sale.— a  good  Ohio  home  is  offered  cheap;  22 
acres  of  land  all  cleared  and  tiled;  a  good  two-story 
house  and  barn,  and  all  other  buildings  as  good  as 
new;  125  fruit-trees;  all  kinds  of  fruit,  all  in  good 
bearing  condition;  20  colonies  of  bees,  and  a  lot  of  bee- 
supplies,  and  a  good  extractor — a  good  chance  for  a 
bee-man.   Write  for  price  and  description. 

C.  R.  Hageman,  Homerville,  O. 
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Fob  SAiiE.— a  bee-rancli  in  one  of  the  best  sections 
of  California,  25  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  This  season 
my  200  stands  of  bees  produced  24  500  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted honey.  Good  honey- house,  6-frame  extractor, 
a  Root  gas-engine  to  drive  same;  50  acres  of  land; 
nice  place  for  home,  near  school,  and  only  eight  miles 
from  the  ocean.   Price  $2500. 

Philip  LbSueub,  Forrest  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Wanted.— To  sell  or  rent  160  acres.  Price  $17  per 
acre.  Bees,  grapes,  corn,  grain,  vegetables,  fowls, 
and  stock  do  well.  Healthy  climate;  five  saw-mills, 
and  mines  near.  Gardening  profitable.  Telephone, 
daily  mail.  Old  age  excuse.  F.F.GBORGB,Fraser,Ida. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Wanted.— 500  colonies  of  bees  in  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
California.      N.  E.  Miller,  Box  373,  Logan,  Utah. 


For  Exchange.—;  ypher's  incubator. 

W.  H.  Kerr,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


Wanted.— Bees  to  run  on  shares,  or  shares  and 
small  salary;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 

C.  A.  Wttrth,  Pitkin,  Ark. 


Wanted.— The  address  of  some  person  who  would 
let  his  bees  on  shares— California  preferred.  State 
number  of  colonies,  and  conditions. 

Perrdn,  417  S.  Flower,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


For  Exchange.— One  new  Americanized  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  of  15  vols.,  which  cost  $48.50,  for 
bees  or  supplies  of  like  value;  books  are  like  new. 
Address  Chas.  Httrst,384  Walden  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Wanted.— To  lease,  with  the  option  of  purchase, 
an  apiary  in  the  West  or  Southwest.  Cash  rental. 
Please  send  all  particulars  to 

W.  K.  Morrison,  528  Friendship  St.,  Medina,  O. 


Wanted. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.   State  quantity  and  price. 

Orel  L.  Hershisbr, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.— Names  of  parties  having  bees  to  sell  in 
South.  Give  price.  Would  like  to  correspond  with 
bee-keepers  on  or  near  the  Ohio,  Cumberland,  and 
Tennessee  rivers.  W  W.  Crim,  Pekin,  Ind. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted.— White  ripe  extracted  honey;  will  pay 
cash.      Geo.  Ratjch,  No.  5343  Hudson  Boulevard, 
North  Bergen,  N.  J. 


Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted.- To  buy  basswood,  clover,  and  amber 
extracted  honey  for  cash.  Best  prices  paid.  Send 
sample,  and  quote  price  delivered  in  Preston 

M.  V.  Facet,  Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 


Wanted.— No.  1  and  fancy  comb  honey;  4x5x1% 
section  preferred.  Also  light  extracted.  Must  be 
guaranteed  pure.  Write,  stating  grade  and  how  put 
up,  and  lowest  cash  price. 

C.  M.  Church,  Arnold,  Pa. 


Honey  and  Wax  For  Sale. 


Fob  Sale.- Choice  clover  and  fall  honey  in  60-lb. 
cans.  Chas.  D.  Handel,  Savanna,  111. 


For  Sale. -30  60-lb.  cans  ripe,  heavy,  alf.  clover, 
i  cleome ,  natural  blend.  Strictly  choice.  Case,  $10.80; 
can,  $5,69.   Samples,  Mobby,  Lagrange,  111. 
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For  Sale.— Choice  table  honey,  heavy  body,  fine 
flavor,  aster-buckwheat  blend;  60-lb.  cans,  $5.00  each. 
Inquire    H.  M.  West,  N.  Kingsville,  Ashta.  Co.,  O. 


Fob  Sale.- Choice  buckwheat  and  clover  honey,  in 
60-lb.  jacketed  cans,  at  9  cts.  for  clover  and  7  for 
buckwheat.  G.  H.  Adams,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Fob  Sale.— 36  cases  of  comb  honey  in  and  4x5 
plain  sections.   Clover  and  raspberry. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  Remus,  Mich. 


Fob  S  alb.— 1200  lbs.  white  and  light  amber  extracted 
honey,  thoroughly  rip:ned,  and  put  in  new  60-lb.  cans. 
Price  10c,  F.  O.  B.  St.  Joseph.  Mo.   L.  E.  Altwbin. 


Fob  Sale.— Fancy  orange-blossom  honey,  60-lb. 
cans.  9^c;  water-white  sage,  60-lb.  cans,  9%c;  light 
amber,  60-lb.  cans,  8^c;  dark  amber,  60-lb.  cans,  8J€. 
Special  prices  in  quantities. 

E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— One  ton  amber  and  buckwheat  comb 
honey  at  $3.00  per  case.  24  sections,  in  glass-front 
case;  18  light-weight  cases  at  $2  50  per  case;  also  dozen 
cases  extracted.  Quibin-thb-Queen-Bbeeder. 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 


Bee-keepers'  Directory. 


SwABTHMOEE  Golden-all-over.  Caucasian,  Banat, 
Carniolan  Cyprian  queens.  E  L. Pratt, Swarthmore. Pa. 


Queens.- Clover  stock.  Experience  and  methods 
count.   Write  me.        H.  G.  LaRue,  LaRue,  Ohio. 


Italian  queens  bred  for  honey,  untested.  75c  each. 
Geo.  H.  Place,  816  No.  49th  St.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


Extra  honey  queens  and  choice  mountain  honey. 
Francis  J.  Colahan,  Bernardo,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 


Queens.- Pure  Gold,  Red-clover,  Caucasian,  Banat. 
Rose  Lawn  Apiaeies,  College  View,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Italian  Queens.- Golden  and  leather,  60c  each; 
worth  $1.00.      G.  W.  Babnbs,  Box  340,  Norwalk,  O. 


Bee-keepers'  supplies,  Italian  queens.  Send  for  a 
free  catalog.       Abthub  Rattbat,  Almont,  Mich. 


Italians,  Carniolans.  No  disease.  Two-comb  nu- 
cleus with  queen,  $3.00.    A.  L  Amos,  Comstock,  Neb. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens— Red-clover  strain  imp'd 
mothers.   A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  and  Root's  bee  supplies. 

E.  ScoGGTN,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


I  club  a  high-grade  Italian  queen  with  Gleanings, 
new  or  renewal.     W.  T.  Crawford,  Hineston,  La. 


Italian  Bees  and  queens— red-clover  and  golden 
strains.  E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 


Well-bred  bees  and  queens.  Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 


Italian  bees  and  queens  bred  for  honey;  price  list 
free,  B.  F.  Yancey  &  Son,  Ahgleton,  Tex. 


For  bee-smoker  and  honey-knife  circular  send  card 
to  T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Mich. 


Finest  Golden  and  red-clover  queens,  Caucasian  and 
Carniolan.  Daniel  Wurth  &  Grant,  Pitkin,  Ark. 


Italian  and  Caucasian  bees  and  queens  of  best 
quality;  price  list  free.  A.  E.  Titofs^,  loamosa,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— Gblden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens. 
Wm.  a.  Shutt,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Root's  Bee  Supplies.   Send  for  catalog. 

D.  CooLEY,  Kendall,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Root's  bee-supplies,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail; factory  prices;  catalog  free.  Beeswax  wanted. 

W.  E.  Tribbett,  Staunton,  Va. 
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Root's  bee-supplies  at  factory  prices,  Black  Diamond 
Brand  Honey,  and  bee-literature.  Catalog  and  circu- 
lars free.   Geo.  S.  Graitam  &  Bbo.,  Bangor,  Maine. 


IMPBOVED  Italian  bees  and  queens  ready  in  May. 
Circular  and  testimonials  free;  second-hand  surplus 
arrangements  for  4J€  sections,  also  folding  cartons, 
cheap  if  taken  soon,  or  will  exchange. 

QUIRrN-THE-QUBEN-BREEDEB,  BelleVUC,  O. 


Angel's  Golden  Beauties  and  his  bright  three- 
banded  Italian  Queens  have  but  few  equals  and  no  su- 
periors. A  fine  large  queen  of  either  strain  for  $1.00; 
an  extra  select  breeder  for  $2.50.  I  have  had  12  years' 
experience  at  queen-breeding.  Address 

Samuel  M.  Angel,  Route  1,  Evansville,  Ind. 


To  those  who  may  not  care  to  make  up  a  wire  cloth 
cage,  as  shown  on  page  33  of  this  issue,  we  would  state 
that  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  it  in  a  neat  shipping- 
case,  with  lid  and  hasps  all  complete,  for  $12.00. 


A  line  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  their  full- 
page  advertisement  (see  page  45)  from  Udo  and  Max 
Toepperwein  requests  our  Texas  subscribers  to  watch 
their  advertisement  in  Jan.  15  Gleanings  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  introducing  comb  foundation  sale. 


NEW  HONEY-JAR. 

We  have  found  a  new  honey-jar  which  is  not  only 
neat  in  appearance,  and  seals  tight,  tut  is  lower  in 
price  than  any  of  the  jars  listed  in  catalog.  We  shall 
have  it  in  H-lb.  and  1-lb.  size.  The  mold  for  the  1-lb. 
size  is  not  yet  ready,  and  we  shall  not  have  the  jars  in 
stock  for  some  weeks.  We  have  a  few  of  the  %-lb. 
size.  We  can  mail  a  sample  for  15  cts.  to  pay  packing 
and  postage.   


SECOND-HAND  FOUNDATION-MILLS. 

We  have  to  offer  the  following  second-hand  founda- 
tion-mills in  good  condition.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  any  one  interested.  To  such  we  can  send 
a  small  sample  of  comb  foundation  representing  the 
kind  of  work  produced  by  the  particular  machine  you 
enquire  about. 

No.  078. — 6x2%-inch  hex.  cell  thin-super  mill,  in  very 
good  condition.   Price  $12  00. 

No.  079.— 6x2%-inch  hex.  cell  thin-super  mill,  in  very 
good  condition.   Price  $12.00. 

No.  088.— 6x2%-inch  hex.  cell  thin-super  mill,  in  good 
condition.   Price  ;S12.U0. 

No.  086.— 6x2%-inch  hex.  cell  extra-thin-super  mill, 
in  good  condition.   Price  $12.00. 

No.  088.— 12x2%-inch  round-cell  heavy-brood  mill, 
in  fair  condition    Price  $12.00. 

No  082.— 10x2%-inch  round- cell  medium-brood  mill, 
in  very  good  condition.   Price  $15.00. 

No.  090.— 10x2-inch  round-cell  medium-brood  mill, 
in  fine  condition.   Price  $15.00. 

No.  091.  — 10x2-inch  hex.  cell,  medium  or  light  brood 
mill,  in  good  condition.   Price  115.00. 


GERMAN  EDITION  OF  THE  A  B  G  OF  BEE  CULTURE. 

We  find  when'we  get  all  our  figures  together  that 
the  production  of  the  A  B  C  in  German  is  a  bigger  ex- 
pense than  we  anticipated,  and  that  $2.00  each  for  the 
paper-bound  edition  does  not  cover  first  cost  to  us, 
even  if  we  could  sell  every  copy  for  cash  at  the  full 
retail  price.  Compared  with  other  works  of  like  size 
and  nature  of  contents  the  price  ought  to  be  $5.00  per 
volume  ;  but  we  know  very  well  that  very  few  would 
buy  at  that  price.  To  make  the  price  reaso  aable,  and 
at  the  same  time  bring  us  somewhere  near  first  cost, 
we  will  ask  $2.50  postpaid  for  the  cloth-bouid  edition 
and  $2.00  for  the  paper-bound.   When  shipped  with 


other  goods  by  freight  or  express,  20  cents  may  be 
deducted,  if  any  of  our  readers  know  of  German 
friends  who  do  not  read  English  readily,  and  would 
like  to  read  the  A  B  C  in  their  native  tongue  secure 
their  order  for  the  book  at  the  above  prices,  and  for 
50  cts.  additional  we  will  send  Gleanings  one  year  to 
your  address  or  any  other  to  which  you  may  prefer  to 
have  it  sent.   


EABLT-OBDEB  CASH  DISCOUNT. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  cut  down  the  early-order 
cash  discount  below  that  offered  in  former  years;  but 
it  is  still  sufficiently  liberal  to  pay  transportation 
charges  quite  a  distance. 'or  to  pay  liberal  interest  on 
the  money  invested  in  supplies  early,  and  should  at- 
tract those  forehanded  people  who  know  pretty  well 
what  they  want  for  the  coming  season. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  discounts  for  early 
cash  orders  for  bee-keepers'  supplies,  subject  to  the 
conditions  below: 
For  cash  sent  in  January,  deduct  Wo.  per  cent. 
"     Februalry,      "  3 

March.  "       2^  " 
 April,           "  2 

The  discount  is  only  for  cash  sent  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  months  named,  and  is  intended  to  apply  to 
hives,  sections,  frames,  foundation,  extractors,  smok- 
ers, shipping-cases,  cartons,  and  other  miscellaneous 
bee-keepers'  supplies.  It  will  not  apply  on  the  follow- 
ing articles  exclusively;  but  where  these  form  no  more 
than  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  order  the  early-or- 
der discount  may  be  taken  from  the  entire  bill:  Tin- 
ned wire,  paint,  Bingham  smokers,  Porter  bee-es- 
capes, glass  and  tin  honey-packages,  scales,  bees  and 
queens,  bee-books  and  papers,  labels,  and  other  print- 
ed matter,  bushel  boxes,  seeds,  and  other  specialties 
not  listed  in  our  general  catalog. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  Wisconsin  State  Bee-keepers'  convention  will 
be  held  at  the  Capitol,  Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.  5  and  6. 
President  N.  E  France  promises  several  good  papers 
and  an  abundance  of  questions.  The  special  features 
of  the  Wisconsin  convention  have  always  been  the 
friendly  and  social  intercourse  among  its  members, 
and  the  profitable  and  instructive  questions  and  an- 
swers of  special  interest  to  bee-keepers.  Everybody 
is  cordially  invited  to  be  with  us. 

Gus.  DiTTMEE,  Secretary. 


The  New  Jersey  State  Bee-keepers'  Association  will 
meet  in  annual  session  at  t  e  State  House,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  on  Saturday,  January  11. 

PROGRAM. 

10:00  A.  M.— Roll-call  and  business  session. 
10:15.— Address  by  the  President.— Bees  and  blos- 
soms. 

10:40.— A  Season  with  the  Carniolans.— A.  G.  Hann, 
Esq..  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

11:20 —Preparing  Extracted  Honey  for  Market.— 
Mr.  Harold  Horner,  Mt  Holly,  N.  J. 

11 :45.— Question-box. 

1:45  P.  M.— What  the  Government  is  doing  for  the 
Bee-keeper.— F.  G.  Fox,  Ass't  Apiarist,  Washington,  . 
D.  C. 

2-30.— The  future  of  the  Honey  Business.— J.  H.  M. 
Cook.  Esq.,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

3:15.— Discussion  by  Members.  The  Wintering 
Problem. 

Sec,  G.  N.  Wanser,        Pres.,  W.  W.  Case. 

Cranford,  N.  J.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


The  following  persons  have  been  duly  elected  officers 
of  the  N.  B.  K,  K.  A.,  viz.:  Geo.  Hilton,  president;  G. 
W.  York,  vice-president;  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  secretary; 
N.  E.  France,  general  manager;  Wm.  McEvoy,  E.  W. 
Alexander,  and  R.  C.  Aikin,  directors. 

R.  L.  Taylor,  Chairman  Board  of  Directors. 


For  Sale— It  will  pav  to  sret  our  special  proposition. 
A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO..  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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ATION 


SUPPLIES 


FOR 


BEE=KEEPERS 


Every  thing  you  want;  all  made  by  us 
in  our  own  factories==at 
LOWEST  PRICES. 


The  American  Bee=keeper  (published  17  years),  a  monthly  at  50  cts. 
a  year.     Sample  copy  and  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  free.  Address 


W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  CO 


DEPARTMENT  Q, 


JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y 


0 


lEeseTWo  Business 
^Brain4*artncrs 


If  Yon  Want  To  Know  How  To 

advertise — prepare  business  letter; 
proo? — buy  office  supplies — manag 
tory— handle  accounts— employ   1  il  .r— 
dress  windows— sell  bv  mail— form  ..  part- 
nership— draw  up  hole-proof  conlraas— 

If  Yon  Warn— 
postal  information— shipping  rate 
ness  formulas— tables  of  interest— i..iti-i,t 
laws— copyright  laws— AVall  Street  •.Tin^. 

If  you  want  to  know  anythinj 
business,  consult  these  two  book 


to 

You 


A  set  of  these 
books  on  your 
desk  is  almost 
equivalent  to  a 
corps  of  busi- 
ness experts  on 
your  payroll 

— to  counsel  you 
in  every  business 
move 

— to  give  facts, 
statistics,  working 
data,  legal  infor- 
mation and  past 
experience  on 
every  plan  or  pro- 
ject 

And  to  give  you 
all  this  without 
a  penny  of  cost 


No  man  need  go  ^\Tong  on  a  legal  matter,  a  sales 
plan,  the  selection  of  employes,  machinery,  paper 
stock,  printing  inks,  business  supplies,  if  he  has  this  set 
of  books  at  hand.  It  contains,  in  all,  9,408  useful  and 
important  facts  on  business,  covering  even-  branch, 
department  and  man  in  a  retail,  wholesale,  manufac- 
turing, banking  or  specialty  concern.  It  tells  how  to 
ship  goods  at  the  lowest  rates,  how  to  read  proof,  write 
advertising    copy,  and   install  an  inquiry  follow-up. 


It  tells  how  to  be  your  own  attorney  and  settle  your 
own  legal  tangles  without  paying  an  attorney's  fat  fee. 
It  contains  condensed  correspondence  courses  on  a  full 
baker's  dozen  of  vital  business  subjects  such  as  win- 
dow dressing,  show-card  writing,  salesmanship,  busi- 
ness law,  bookkeeping,  systematizing — really  the  boiled 
down  essence  of  the  best  stuff  on  business  ever  written — 
condensed  into  "meaty"  little  chapters  for  your  leisure 
study  and  readv  reference.  A  complete  and  simple  index. 


The  way  to  get  these  two  valuable  books  absolutely  FREE  is 
through  SYSTEM.  SYSTEM  stands  pre-eminent  the  mrnthly 
Magazine  of  Business.  260  to  356^ pages  in  ever\  issue  of  SYSTEM, 
and  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  a  single  page  of  it.  SYSTEM  goes 
into  the  inner  offices  of  the  biggest,  most  successful  men  and  brings 
fruit  of  their  costly  e.xperience.  SYSTEM  will  show  you  how  to 
start  a  new  business,  how  to  win  trade  for  it.  establish  prestige,  create  profits,  minimize  wastes, 
keep  down  expenses,  stop  losses.  Better.  SYSTEM  will  show  you  how  to  accomplish  more, 
make  more  in  your  present  daily  work.  SYSTEM  has  300.000  readers.  It  has  helped  many 
of  them  to  better  salaries,  bigger  profits,  that  would  have  been  impossible,  undreamed  of  with- 
out SYSTEM.    Both  proprietor  and  clerk  can  learn  more  and  earn  more  through  SYSTEM. 


THE  MAGAZINE  OF  BUSINESS 

forth  for  your  benefit  the 


From  a  leading  New  York  merchant : 

"Sv'tem  is  essential  to  business  success  and  so  is 
SYSTEM  the  magazine.  No  business  cansucceed 
without  system  -no  business  man  can  get  along 
without  SYSTHM     the   business  magazine." 

Samuel  Brill,  of  Brill  Brothers 


From  a  Chicago  Manufacturer. 

"The  value  of  SYSTEM  can  never  be  accur- 
ately estimated.  By  direct  instruction,  by  timely 
suggestion  it  turns  many  a  life  and  business 
man  into  better,  more  profitable  channels." 

Alexander  H.  Revell,  of  .A..  H.  Revell  &  Co. 


Special  Offer 


Merely  send  S2  with  the  coupon.    We  will  enter  your 
name  for  a  year's  subscription  to  SYSTEM  and  will 
send  you  free  of  all  cost  a  handsome  two-volume 
set  of  the  Business  Man's  Encyclopedia  bound  in  substantial  red  vellum  cloth.  Or 
better  still  include  a  dollar  extra— .?3  in  all — and  we  will  bind  the  volumes  in  the 
finest  flexible  English  Morocco — and  gold  the  edges.    There  is  no  leather  so 
handsome,  so  strong,  so  dignified  and  so  satisfactory  as  the  genuine  English 
O.xford  Morocco.    This  leather  will  stand  the  wear  and   tear  of  years. 


I 

enclose 


for  which  please 
enter  my  name  for 
one  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  SYSTEM  ,  be- 
ginning with  the  current 
number  and  send  me  with- 
out extra  charge,  all  trans- 
portation charges  prepaid,  a  set 
of   the   Business    Avian's  Brain 
Partners  bound  as  per  your  offer. 


Wabih  Ave.    SU^IQSMI  ^^'^ 

Chicago       THE  M^i^ZME  OF  BUSINESS    New  York 


In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 


g  Shuttle 


In^iHY  not  put  your  spare  moments 
\l  1 11  -u  ork  bringing  in  extra  cash  ? 
ill  yome  people  ia  your  town  are 
■  ifl  waiting  for  some  one  to  make  up 
their  rags  into  carpets,  rugs  and 
portieres. 

It's  genteel,  honest  work  that  any  man  or 
woman  can  do  and  make  good  profit  at  it. 
Just  to  prove  it,  here  are  the  names  and 
addresses  of  fifteen  out  of  hundreds  of 
people  who  have  woven  carpets  and  rugs 
at  a  good  profit.  They  use  aJDeen  Loom. 

Good  Profits  Made  At  Home 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Stover,  Bradford,  Ohio 
Onia  Cooper,  Dale,  Indiana 
R.  P.  McGowan.  Piedmont,  W.  \^a. 
Mrs.  Rob.  Record,  Seymore,  Illinois 
Mrs.  Henry  Clark,  St.  Anthony,  Iowa 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Clark,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Blanahet,  New  Lathrop,  Mich. 
Mrs.  T.  E.  Alley,  Sylvan  Grove,  Kansas 
Mrs.  O.  E.  Albin,  Kearney,  Nebraska 
Mrs.  H.  Goebel,  West  Point,  Iowa 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Gill)ert,  Milton  Junction,  Wis. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Poster,  Bedford,  Indiana 
Mrs.  Salanda  Gunckel,  Osgood,  Ohio 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Williams,  Pickering,  Missouri 
M.  H.  Vining,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Remember  these   are   only  fifteen  of 
scores  and  hundreds  who  at  this  moment 
are  hustling  out  work  and  getting  good 
money  for  it. 

You  Who  Read  This 

Haven't  you  often  wished  for  a  useful  employ- 
ment by  which  to  make  money  in  your  spare 
hours  ?  No  doubt  you  know  of  people  who  would 
gladly  pay  you  for  weaving  their  rags  into  car- 
pets and  rugs. 

It's  not  only  the  poorer  people  that  have  hand- 
woven  carpets  and  rugs  on  their  floors,  but  well- 
to-do  people  of  city,  village  and  country-side  ap- 
preciate the  handsome  and  useful  products  of 
home-weavers. 

By  canvassing  amongyour  friends  you  can  work 
up  a  good  business.  Profitable,  too.  Besides,  it's 
done  at  home  with  the  children,  where  you  can 
have  an  eye  on  everything  in  house  and  yard. 

It's  Not  Hard  Work 

Weaving  with  a  Deen  Lioom  is  soon  learned. 
The  Loomitself  is  a  simple  affair,  easily  handled, 
and  soon  understood.  May  Vittum,  Barclay, 
Kansas,  says: 

'I  can  weave  almost  twice  as  much  as  I  could 
with  the  old  loom.  I  would  not  go  back  to  the 
old  one  for  anything.  The  new  one  is  faster, 
easier,  and  does  the  oest  work." 

Having  a  steel  frame  well-braced,  and  rigid,  it 
resists  the  shock  and  stroke  of  the  shuttle 
mechanism,  remaining  solid  for  years  without 
repairs. 

It  will  accomodate  any  size  rug  or  carpet  de- 
manded. 


What  May  Be  Woven 


Anv  design  can  be  made  in  any  number  of  col- 
ors that  taste  and  fancy  may  dictate.  You  can 
weave  rugs,  hammocks,  all  kinds  of  liand-weaves, 
carpets,  portieres,  etc.  The  materials  to  use  are 
common  carpet  warp  which  can  be  purchased 
of  any  dry  goods  store;  carpet  rags,  old  clothes 
of  any  kind,  old  ingrain  and  brussels  carpets, 
blankets,  or  nearly  any  kind  of  fabric.  Your  cus- 
tomers furnish  you  all  material;  you  do  the 
weaving  and  get  good  pay  for  it. 

A  Few  Prominent  Reasons  for  Buying 

1.  — You  can  make  from  $2  to  $3  a  day  if  you  weave 

8  hours  daily. 

2.  — You  can  make  from  $4  to  $10  a  week  using  only 

part  of  vour  time— say  evenings  after  work  and 
an  hour  in  the  morning. 

3.  — We  help  you  personally  by  letter  if  you  wish. 

But  this  is  seldom  necessary,  because  we  send 
you  simple,  detailed  instructions  with  pic- 
tures of  the  loom  and  its  parts.  This  book 
makes  everything  plain.  You  have  no  real 
difficulty  in  handling  the  loom. 

4.  — The  Fly-Shuttle  is  easily  filled,  quick  to  han- 

dle, doesn't  bother. 

5.  — The  Winding  Mechanism  and  Feed-Governor 

are  new  improvements.  The  latter  keeps  the 
warp  and  weft  mechanism  within  control.  It 
saves  much  material  and  prevents  hours  of 
thrown-away  time  used  by  old-style  looms. 

6.  — It  takes  up  much  less  room  than  many  other 

styles.  It  requires  a  room  but  10  feet  square 
for  a  complete  weaving  shop. 

7.  — We  send  you  everything  with  the  Loom.  You 

can  go  right  to  weaving  as  soon  as  you  get 
warp  and  rags. 

You  Needn't  Pay  AH  At  Once 

Pay  something  down.  As  Loom  brings  in  profits 
send  balance  by  easy  installments. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail.  We'll  send  our  free 
catalog  and  a  letter  about  our  easy-pay  plan. 


THE  DEEN  r 
LOOM  CO.. 
Harlan, 
Iowa 


COUPON  \\4M^' 

Deen  Loom  Co.:—  Date  19.... \\\ 

Please  send  me  your  free  catalog  and  de 
tailed  explanation  of  your  "Easy  Pay  Plan 
of  selling  your  Deen  Loom. 

Name  

Address  

Town  State  


